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THE INELUENCE. OF THE ECOLE DES BEAUX-ARTS 
ON OUR ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION* 


T is now somewhat over fifty years since the late Richard M. 
Hunt entered the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts, the first of the 
long line of American students of architecture who have sought the 
discipline and inspiration proffered by that hospitable institution. For 
a half-century the stream of American students into the Ecole has 
continued in inc-easing numbers, and through them the Paris school 
has become a potent influence on American architecture. Whether 
this has been, on the whole, a salutary influence in the past, is so 
now, or will be in the future, are questions which are being asked 
with increasing frequency and receiving divers answers from dif- 
ferent sources. The first of these three questions is chiefly his- 
torical; the second demands a critical estimate of contemporary 
tendencies; the third is a very practical and personal question for 
many a parent and many a student, for it involves the problem of 
the most desirable architectural education and of the disposal of 
several of the most critical years of a young man’s life. Perhaps 
the opinions of an old-time Beaux-Arts student (1878-81), whose 
active life for twenty-five years has been chiefly devoted to this 
problem as a teacher of architecture, may be of some interest to 
readers of the QUARTERLY. 


* Reprinted from The Architectural Record, April, 1908, Vol. XXIII, No. 4. 
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So far as the past is concerned, the debt of American archi- 
tecture to the French school is incontestable. During the Civil 
War, and the ten years each preceding and following it, our archi- 
tecture was floundering in the lowest depths of tastelessness and 
artistic poverty. There were few educated architects; the popular 
standards were almost grotesquely inartistic, and really fine archi- 
tecture was nearly as impossible to execute as unlikely to be appre- 
ciated. A few brave souls were, however, striving, in the face 
of these conditions, to raise the standards of public taste and of 
the profession, by the quality of their own work as well as by their 
training of young men in their offices, whom they fired with the 
enthusiasm of their own zeal. Three names stand foremost in this 
roll of honor: R. M. Hunt, H. H. Richardson and W. R. Ware; 
and all three drew from Paris a large part of their inspiration; Mr. 
Hunt and Mr. Richardson for the educational work they carried 
on in their offices, as well as for their professional achievements in 
practice; Mr. Ware for the organization of the earliest American 
school of architecture in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in Boston.* Until the beginning of the great art revival which 
dates from 1876, these three were like “ voices crying in the wilder- 
ness,” but in the following years their labors begin to bear fruit, 
and they became acknowledged leaders in the moveinent. By 1880 
there were constantly a dozen or fifteen Americans in the Ecole at 
Paris; there were in our own country three schools of architecture 
with a fourth about to be opened in Columbia University; scores 
of American students returned from Paris were practicing for 
themselves or helping to build up the reputation of great offices in 
which they worked. In all the schools, Paris-trained men were in 
demand as instructors, and an entirely new standard and style of 
draftsmanship and design were being established in the profession. 

The contribution of Paris to our architecture during this period 
was three-fold: It supplied a professional training at that time 
unattainable elsewhere; it gave us new standards of draftsmanship ; 
and it taught our architects new ideas of monumental planning and 

* Professor Ware was not himself a student in the Beaux-Arts, but he was 


a pupil of Hunt’s and based his organization of the Boston school largely on the 
model of the Ecole, which he was familiar with and had visited in 1865-66. 
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composition. It is hard now to realize the poverty of ideals form- 
erly prevailing even in the offices, the general lack of broad and 
monumental conceptions, both in the planning and in the interior 
composition of our buildings, to say nothing of the poor and flimsy 
construction then tolerated and of the uninspired mechanical drafts- 
manship with which the architects’ designs were presented. It 
is almost wholly due to the direct and indirect influence of the 
Paris school that we have emerged from the shadows of those dark 
ages, and that our architecture has taken on a character of straight- 
forward design and rational and often artistic planning and com- 
position unknown thirty years ago. 

During this period there was very little direct copying or imita- 
tion of French models. The foreign influence was felt less in the 
types and details of American buildings than in a new spirit, new 
standards and ideals. It would be difficult to name a building of 
Mr. Hunt’s which betrays any notable analogies to Ecole types. 
Even his fine néo-grec Lenox Library is a strongly individual de- 
sign. Mr. Richardson abandoned Renaissance motifs for the 
Romanesque very early in his career. But as the number of Paris- 
trained architects and draftsmen increased and as the constantly 
swelling tide of travel to Europe and the multiplication of period- 
icals and illustrations made our people more and more familiar 
with the foreign masterpieces of architecture, it was inevitable that 
the Parisian influence should extend itself to the details, and per- 
ceptibly modify the types of our public architecture. Moreover 
the Ecole had furnished the model upon which all our American 
schools were shaping the teaching of design, and in a majority of 
cases for the last twenty years and more the instructors in design 
in these schools have been Paris-trained men, and in many instances 
Frenchmen. When we add to these influences that of the many 
ateliers in widely separated cities, organized under the auspices of 
the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, during the last fourteen 
years, we see an array of agencies for disseminating French ideas 
and methods which abundantly explains their present vogue. 

Whether this influence is at present salutary or the reverse is our 
second question. How far is it based on solid merit and how far 
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on superficial appearances and fictitious excellences? And do the 
merits of the French system outweigh its defects? It must be 
borne in mind that the teaching of the Paris school has not always 
been uniform and unchanging, either in its controlling ideas or its 
details. Art in France has been too vital to resist the influences 
of progress or even of prevailing fashions. But it has always 
rested upon a solid basis of accumulated experience and tradition 
which has grown up since the founding of the school under Louis 
XIV. This solid structure of crystallized experience has seemed 
to many too inert for real efficiency, and its tendency has, no doubt, 
always been toward conservatism. For this very reason, while its 
methods and details have varied from time to time, it has on the 
whole successfully resisted the vagaries, fads and novelties which 
so often tempt the educator from the safer paths of discipline into 
wasteful and unhappy experiments. Originality and innovation 
belong to the designer’s maturity; the discipline most needed by the 
student is in the fundamentals of architectural conception and ex- 
pression; and the traditions of the Paris school have always tended 
to curb his eccentricities and to teach him to do well and thoroughly 
the accepted and established thing. This is the function of the 
“plan type” and the “ parti type” of so many of the familiar 
problems given out. The fundamental importance of the plan is 
always insisted upon; composition is exalted above detail; the pres- 
entation or “rendering ” is according to well-developed principles 
and traditions. The student is made to study and restudy his de- 
sign in all its aspects, to draw and redraw, constantly revising the 
design—plan, section and elevation being carried along more or 
less together through all these revisions. In the daily criticism of 
the fellow-students as well as the occasional criticisms of the patron. 
it is primarily the artistic considerations that are emphasized. It 
is a somewhat conventional system and tradition, but a very salutary 
discipline for the youngster. It has the qualities of its defects; it 
is not “ practical” but artistic in its aims and spirit. It does not 
encourage the study of mechanical and utilitarian details; that is 
perhaps its weakness. But it does open the student’s eyes to the 
artistic factors and possibilities of the problem. It accustoms him 
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to thinking of the building as an artistic unit, as primarily and 
always a work of art, an object of artistic design in plan, composi- 
tion and detail. 

It is, no doubt, these qualities in the Paris teaching which have 
most attracted American students. The atmosphere of American 
city life is not artistic. Utility and cost are dominant considerations 
in nearly all public enterprises. The whole pressure of our feverish 
material activity tends to crush out the vital spark of imagination, 
and to relegate beauty to the lowest place among the factors of 
design; witness the lack of decorative sculpture and of imaginative 
mural decoration in our architecture generally. In the Paris school 
the American student breathes a different atmosphere, zsthetically 
exhilarating and illuminating. When he returns, the material con- 
siderations impose themselves upon him as before, but they weigh 
less heavily upon him. If he has really profited by his sojourn 
abroad, imagination and a more highly artistic taste will assert 
themselves in all his future work. 

Incidental, moreover, to this discipline are other factors of great 
importance. The French have a peculiar skill in the sort of sug- 
gestive criticism which the student needs; a quick perception both 
of faults and merits, an incisive manner of statement, which are 
very stimulating. The atelier-traditions of mutual help between 
the younger and older students are valued by every one who has 
come under them, at least in his younger days. Equally valuable 
surely is the environment of the student, surrounded as he is by 
notable monuments of architecture and galleries filled with the 
masterpieces of all the ages. The whole city is a museum, and 
within a few hours’ ride are hundreds of superb buildings, ancient, 
medieval and modern. The treasures of Rome and Italy, the 
cathedrals of England and the picturesque monuments of Spait 
and of Germany, may be visited at the cost of a trip like that from 
New York to Buffalo or Chicago. The unconscious education of 
the Old World environment is as important, often, as the conscious 
training of the atelier. These combined advantages quite suffice 
to explain the popularity of the Ecole with American students ; 
while the facility and ready resource in draftsmanship and often 
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in design, which they there acquire, accounts for the demand which 
always exists in the offices for their services. 

But conditions change, and it has now become a pertinent ques- 
tion whether what these young men have thus gained abroad is 
really what is most needed here. Is the influence they bring to 
bear upon our current architecture wholly an advantage? The 
answer is not as easy as was that to the first question of the three 
we have propounded. 

In the first place, there are now in the United State five or six 
large and important schools of architecture and three or four others 
in the second rank, besides a considerable number of departments 
giving architectural instruction, in technical schools and other insti- 
tutions. To these must be added not only the very extensive work 
in design conducted by the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, but 
innumerable evening classes in various cities. There has thus 
grown up in this country a vast apparatus for the teaching of archi- 
tecture to all grades and classes of students, from the office boy 
to the advanced post-graduate. There is no danger of such a 
dearth of draftsmen, possessed of at least an elementary training, 
as existed twenty-five years ago, nor is Paris any longer the one 
place in the world where a really efficient and artistic training can 
be had. Moreover, our architecture has undergone an extraordi- 
nary evolution—almost a revolution—since the Centennial of 1876; 
indeed, since the Columbian Fair at Chicago. It has advanced 
along two lines, that of monumental planning and composition, 
thanks largely to the earlier influences of the Paris school and 
schoolmen ; and that of scientific construction, as a result of wholly 
native American initiative. Thus we have been outgrowing the 
need of absolute reliance on Parisian inspiration on the one hand, 
while on the other we have been developing wholly new types for 
which the traditional French architecture has no analogues and can 
furnish little suggestion—at least little that is really appropriate. 

Now if the hosts of returning Ecole men had been always able 
to distinguish between what is fundamental and what is superficial 
in their Parisian experiences, there would be less question of the 
value of their training as a preparation for American practice. But 
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it would seem that many of them have been dazzled with a false 
glamour, or bewitched by the artistic jargon and cant of the ateliers, 
into glorifying the superficial and the external, and forgetting the 
eternal and fundamental principles which give whatever is valuable 
to their foreign training. Confused and bewildered by the lack 
of correspondence between the ideals of the atelier and the condi- 
tions which here confront them, such men have with little discrimi- 
nation unloaded upon their operations and office buildings, their 
houses and chapels and stables, the stock forms of the atelier. 
And the often uneducated youths whose cleverness with pen and 
brush has won them mentions and medals in Beaus-Arts competi- 
tious in our own cities, have imitated and sometimes surpassed the 
foreign-trained men in the adoption of the French architectural 
vernacular for the buildings they have designed. ‘‘ Cartouche archi- 
tecture’? has become a by-word in New York. And the very. 
cleverness of presentation, the technical skill of draftsmanship, the 
facility with which these forms are used, help the vogue of this 
mistaken art among the uncritical, while they discredit at the same 
time such elements as are really sound in the training of these 
young men, among those who, with truer taste, discern the hollow- 
ness of this architectural trickery. 

Moreover, there has been, whether justly or not, but unmis- 
takably growing, among the older men, including many who grate- 
fully acknowledge the value of their own Paris studies, a feeling 
that the Ecole is no longer wholly true to the best of its old tradi- 
tions. We are no doubt naturally Jaudatores temporis acti, or it 
may be, on the other hand, that the Ecole training seems to us less 
sound now than it used to be, not because the old ways were better 
in Paris than now, but because the new ways are better here than 
they once were. We try to take a detached view in judging both 
the old and the new alike in Paris and in the United States, and 
we believe that the Ecole draftsmanship is today less thorough, 
less careful and studied than it once was, and that the pursuit of 
the new has to some extent diverted the Ecole from the pursuit of 
the beautiful. This may be a transition to better things which 
shall be both new and beautiful, but even if it so be, the present 
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state of the Ecole training—its spirit and its standards—seems to 
us today less fitted to train the young American’s taste and artistic 
habits for the special problems of his professional career than was 
formerly the case. Our own schools do the work more efficiently 
and fittingly in almost all particulars. Certainly in all that relates 
to construction and practice, as well as to the history and theory 
of the art, the teaching in our leading schools is fully equal if not 
superior to that of the Ecole. I say this with full recognition of 
the fact that Julien Guadet, the author of the famous treatise on 
“The theory of architecture,” still lectures at the Beaux-Arts. 
Feeble as he is, in his advanced years, his discourses on the funda- 
mental principles are stimulating and suggestive; but for American 
students what he has to say of the planning of theaters and libraries, 
hospitals and schools and churches, is either so far removed from 
American ideas and practice or so far behind them as to be a detri- 
ment rather than an advantage to the American. 

The same is, in the judgment of many thoughtful men, true of 
the entire course for the diplome—that crowning honor which 
looms so large in the estimation of many young Americans. In 
France the diplome has official significance and prestige; it is a 
passport to government employ, and its value both in a business 
way and socially is very great. It has, of course, no such signifi- 
cance here, and the prestige of the postscription Diplémé par le 
gouvernement is with us variable and problematic. It costs the 
American student four to six years of study in Paris. If he has 
already taken a four years’ course in an American school of archi- 
tecture, it means that he has devoted two or three years of his time 
in Paris merely to repeating what he has already gone over in the 
American school; and that, of the remaining two or three years 
the greater part is devoted to the study of methods of construction 
and practice wholly foreign to our system, and the rest to advanced 
work in design which constitutes the only really valuable part of 
the whole long program. And even this advanced work in design 
might have been carried on in the American school. All the larger 
schools of this country are perfectly well equipped for such post- 
graduate work in design, and teach it in the judgment of many 
quite as well as it is done in Paris. 
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This last statement will, I fear, be condemned as rank heresy 
by the thick-and-thin advocates of study in Paris. But certain 
recent experiences are valid evidence in its support. For some years 
past, graduate and advanced non-graduate students registered in the 
Columbia University school have been doing their work in design 
in Paris ateliers, upon programs sent out by the Columbia Com- 
mittee on Design, and have sent their work back to be judged by 
the same juries which pass upon the work of the Morningside 
Heights students. These juries are composed of the heads or asso- 
ciate directors of the three Columbia ateliers with from one to three 
“outside” architects from downtown offices. In every case, so 
far as I know, every member of the jury has been a Beaux-Arts 
man, so that there could have been no prejudice against the Paris 
men or their work. Yet im every stance the jury has pronounced 
that work disappointing in quality, both as to design and presenta- 
tion, and has ranked it on the average below the work of the stu- 
dents in New York. It will be interesting to note whether the 
continuance of this international experiment further confirms the 
verdict of the juries referred to. I do not care to attach too much 
importance to these results, but I think they tend to disprove the 
superstition, founded upon conditions that have passed away, that 
the teaching of design in Paris is so greatly superior to our own 
as to be worth the sacrifice of four or five precious years of the 
student’s life after graduation from the American school. 

Coming, then, to the third and last of our questions, that as to 
the future value of the French influence and training, my own 
convictions have been by recent experience greatly strengthened 
on the following propositions: 

First, that so far as actual professional training is concerned the 
American schools are doing, and will in the future continue to do, 
better and more efficient work for Americans than the Paris school 
is doing or can do in all that relates to the history, theory, science 
and practice of the profession. Why should they not? They 
have adopted from the French school all that has been found in its 
methods to be best fitted for American conditions; they have added 
to these the accumulated results of American experience and the 
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best of American methods; they are officered by teachers thoroughly 
trained and full of devotion and enthusiasm; they are for the 
most part admirably housed and equipped, and they naturally appre- 
ciate American requirements and conditions as the French school 
and teachers can never do. 

Secondly, even in the field of design the American teaching is 
now fully on a par with the French, and must in the future become 
increasingly well adapted to the special needs and conditions of 
American practice, and, so far forth, better for Americans than 
even the brilliant French teaching. 

Thirdly, in the nature of things American architecture cannot 
and should not continue to be dependent upon French ideas, taste, 
or training. Ours is a strong and progressive art capable of stand- 
ing on its own feet and of developing its own ideals, its own prac- 
titioners and its own training. The glamour of French artistic 
preéminence, real as that preéminence has been and still is in many 
fields, has tended, in the judgment of many, to keep our art too 
long in leading strings, and—especially in architecture—to hamper 
free and normal development along the lines of American thought 
and taste. As a result much of our architecture, even when ex- 
cellently planned and admirably and scientifically constructed, mas- 
querades in a dress essentially foreign and exotic. It seems to me 
high time to break these leading-strings, and to develop our archi- 
tecture, as our engineers have developed their engineering, inde- 
pendently of any foreign practice or foreign fashions. 

Fourthly, for such Americans as can afford to devote three or 
four years to further professional studies, after graduating from 
a first-class American school of architecture, two years of Parisian 
atelier work on advanced problems followed by one or two years 
of European travel and study—including if possible a full year in 
Italy or in Italy and Greece—provide a far broader, safer and 
more profitable discipline than the same length of time devoted to 
study in the Ecole, whether for the dipléme or not, with merely in- 
cidental short sight-seeing and sketching trips between the problems. 
In two years, perhaps even in one, an American graduate can get 
all that is best worth while in the Parisian training—its camaraderie, 
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its artistic spirit, its environment, the French point of view—with- 
out being carried away by the fictitious and misleading affectation 
of artistic seriousness which in time seduces the judgment of the 
most sensible American and makes him believe that the continued 
solution of French Ecole problems is the one only path to architec- 
tural salvation and the hope of future glory. It is a pleasant in- 
fatuation, from which it takes years to recover; but it is an infatua- 
tion contrary to reason, for it elevates the atelier problem into a 
rank as discipline for American architects superior to the discipline 
of actual struggle with American problems under American condi- 
tions. All that is fundamental, the ground-conceptions of art and 
logic that underlie the best French teaching, an intelligent American 
graduate ought to master in a year’s work in the atelier. It is in 
my judgment a sad waste of time and strength for American grad- 
uates to spend the better part of a year in trying to “‘ make” the 
Ecole, reviewing elementary subjects in which they were examined 
four or five years agone; and then spend precious months on 
““ analytiques ”’ and order-problems such as they have already had 
their fill of in the early years of their American schooling; at last, 
at the end of two or three years “‘ making ”’ the first class, to begin 
on problems like those of their fourth year at the home school; 
and finally to return with their precious diplémes to begin office 
work nine or ten years from the time they first entered on their 
architectural studies. The fruit is hardly worth the cost of its 
raising; le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. 

Nay, I would go further. I would even question at the outset 
the necessity or wisdom of going to Paris at all to study, except as 
a part of a scheme of travel-study covering all the great architec- 
tural centers. If the student must enter an atelier, let him do it for 
the purpose of broadening his culture by a year’s work under for- 
eign masters and according to foreign methods. Then let him 
go to Rome and Northern Italy, the centers from which, in the 
early middle ages and again in the Renaissance, flowed the streams 
of influence which helped make the great architecture of Western 
Europe. Let him visit Constantinople and see for himself the 
grandest interior ever erected for religious worship. Let him visit 
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the Mediterranean countries, and the great medieval cathedrals, 
or study the work of modern architects in Germany and England. 
A year thus spent after a year in Paris—two years in all—would 
furnish a splendid education of the greatest possible artistic and 
cultural value, broadening and not narrowing, as the French atelier 
training too often proves, and at less than half the cost, in time, 
of the five or six years’ grind for the dipléme. 1 believe if all our 
young graduates would follow such a program our national archi- 
tecture would rapidly develop a freshness, a freedom, a self-reliance 
and boldness of style and expression which it now greatly lacks, and 
which dependence on Parisian models and training can never give it. 

I have written this with full and grateful realization of the 
great debt we owe to the Ecole; with full appreciation of the ex- 
cellence of its methods, of its high ideals, and of its admirable 
performance. The minor fads which prevail in it from time to 
time, the recipes and formule of this or that atelier, “ spinning 
processes’ and infallible systems for solving all problems, these 
do not disturb my admiration for its splendid achievements and for 
what is sound and true in its traditions and its ideals. They are 
only the froth upon its deeper currents. But I believe we have out- 
grown our dependence upon it, and that with our present civiliza- 
tion, culture and educational resources, we shall present an astonish- 
ing spectacle to the world if we continue to send every year scores 
of graduate students to lay on the Ecole shrine the offering of four 
or five of their best years. The tide that once rolled from America 
to the German universities has dwindled to almost nothing. I 
foresee a day in the near future when American graduates in archi- 
tecture will cease frequenting the courts and halls of the Paris 
Ecole. Nay, I dare forecast the coming of a day in the future, not 
too far distant, when French students will come to America to 
study architecture, seeking fresh inspiration, a new point of view, 
a new enthusiasm, in the study of an architecture as virile, as fresh 
and independent in its ideas as the American people itself. The 
sooner we emancipate our art from dependence upon Paris the 
sooner will that day come. 


A. D. F. HAMLIN 
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ThE OPAGULIY OF PHILOSOPHY 


j HE Faculty of Philosophy met for organization on May 9, 
1890, as is chronicled in the History of Columbia University, 
where he who runs through the pages devoted to the Graduate 
Schools may read it in all its bearings. It was made up at the 
outset of ten professors and adjunct professors, all of whom, how- 
ever, were at the same time members of the undergraduate Faculty 
of Arts, since more specifically called Columbia College. It began 
almost exclusively as a faculty of philology and letters, nine of its 
ten members belonging to that group. In its first year the new 
school thus constituted had a total enrollment of ninety-two stu- 
dents, including those primarily enrolled elsewhere. 

Its record, according to this genetic retrospect, is a life of 
eighteen years, and the purpose of the present article is to show, at 
least in summary, in what manner and under what circumstances 
it has played its part and fulfilled in its results the purposes of its 
organization. 

The growth of the School of Philosophy in faculty and students 
has been remarkable. Its faculty of ten members, in 1890, all 
borrowed from the Faculty of Arts, has given place, in 1908, to 
fifty-two members, twenty of whom belong to no other faculty and 
are, consequently, exclusively its own; the remaining thirty-two are 
shared variously with Columbia College, Barnard College, Teachers 
College, and the Faculty of Fine Arts. The subjects of instruction 
represented during the first year of its activity were generically but 
seven: Greek, Latin, English, Germanic Languages, Romance Lan- 
guages, Semitic Languages, and Philosophy, Psychology and Ethics 
united under a single professorship, aggregating a total of sixty- 
nine courses and one hundred and fourteen hours per week of 
instruction. The subjects of instruction at the present time are dis- 
tributed under thirteen organized departments of instruction : Greek, 
Latin, English, Germanic Languages, Romance Languages, Semitic 
Languages, Indo-Iranian Languages, Chinese, Anthropology, Com- 
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parative Literature, Education, Philosophy and Psychology. These 
are, in turn, and particularly for administrative purposes, arranged 
in five divisions: Classical Philology, Modern Languages and Lit- 
eratures, Oriental Languages, Education, and Philosophy, Psychol- 
ogy and Anthropology. The courses offered in 1907-1908 are 
over two hundred in number, representing a total of more than 
four hundred hours per week of instruction beside research and 
laboratory work. 

Its growth, moreover, has not been superficial or merely an in- 
crease in the means of instruction without a corresponding record 
of result, but there has been, as the following tables show, a steady 
response of effect to cause in the number of students enrolled and 
the number of degrees bestowed. Its growth, furthermore, as 
befitting a healthy organism, has been steady and cumulative. That 
it has increased at a rate and to an extent beyond its fellow graduate 
faculties is a sign of the reality of its opportunity and of the relative 
size of its field of activity and usefulness. 


ENROLLMENT DEGREES GRANTED 
er A.M. PH.D. 

Pol. Sci. Philos. Bele Pol. ; Pure Pol F Pure 

Sci. Philos. Sci. Sci. Philos. Sci. 

1889-90 24 36 — 14 5 - 8 2 — 
1890-1 24 60 ae |i) eh 5 — 4 4 — 
1891-2 28 78 — 27 3 — S I —_ 
1892-3 28 83 19 13 5 2 6 2 3 
1893-4 36 95 34 || 25 5 7 4 5 3 
1894-5 94 112 35 || 14 5 4 3 4 6 
1895-6 64 130 35 26 14 I4 2 4 g 
1896-7 67 I5I 55 || 33 19 ee) 4 2 4 
1897-8 83 153 66 ge 25 27 4 9 8 
1898-9 95 220 73 || oceans 19 6 14 14 
1899-1900 132 242 76 34 42 24 2 9 9 
1900-1 126 244 63 Bc 48 25 8 9 8 
1901-2 153 294 61 45 89 12 7 12 II 
1902-3 157 353 84 51 76 16 Io Lyi Io 
1903-4 154 431 107 52 8I 24 Io 9 8 
1904-5 162 449 171 67 88 41 13 19 6 
1905-6 195 509 157 || 47 95 34 16 II 15 
1906-7 198 525 154 43 116 32 18 13 II 
Total...| 1820 4170 I1g0 || 612 753 291 128 146 119 


According to these statistics, 4,170, or 58 per cent. of the 7,180 
enrollments under the non-professional graduate faculties, have 
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been under the Faculty of Philosophy, which has had 1,160 more 
students than the other non-professional faculties combined. Of 
the 1,656 degrees of master of arts bestowed, 753, or 45.5 per cent. 
have been under this Faculty. Of the 393 degrees of doctor of 
philosophy bestowed, 146, or 37.1 per cent. have been under this 
Faculty. Of the total number of 2,049 graduate degrees bestowed, 
899, or 43.8 per cent., have been under the Faculty of Philosophy. 

The growth of the Faculty of Philosophy, however notable it 
has been, has, nevertheless, been accomplished under conditions that 
have by no means wholly favored it. The soil has been at hand and 
the roots have taken hold deeply enough within it, but other things 
have not infrequently been lacking, and the tree has grown neither 
so rapidly nor so vigorously as should have been the case had it 
invariably been met with more active encouragement. In not a 
few directions it has succeeded, not because of encouragement, but 
in spite of discouragement, in attaining its present stature. 

From the very beginning the Faculty of Philosophy has been 
left pretty much to its own devices to take care of itself as best it 
could in the more material aspects of its development. Administra- 
tively it has been an entity that has been competently controlled and 
fitted to the shifting circumstances of development as they have 
appeared. Educationally, however, it has been a complex whose 
elements have never fused: it lacks homogeneity of effort; an esprit 
de corps of student and instructor; a cumulative effect as a great 
and representative part of the University, whose nucleus, to fulfil 
its historical import, it should be. 

The lack of coherence in the Faculty of Philosophy is due to a 
variety of causes. Incidentally, it is due to the constitution of the 
Faculty itself. The evolution of this Faculty has been at Columbia 
University in no way different, except in extent, from what has 
taken place generally in the growth of graduate instruction in the 
American university, which typically, here as elsewhere, has been 
superimposed upon the pre-existent college. At the beginning, as 
has been stated, the Faculty was entirely made up of officers of 
instruction who were primarily engaged in undergraduate teaching 
in the College. At the present time a majority of its members still 
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give instruction in other parts of the University in varying amount, 
so that in some cases the major number of hours is given under the 
Faculty of Philosophy, and sometimes the minor. In a number 
of cases the entire work of members of this Faculty under its 
auspices is but a single course of two hours per week, not uncom- 
monly given to mixed classes of undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents. All this has been a perfectly intelligible development of 
the matter under the force of circumstances as determined partic- 
ularly by the budget, since it has often not been possible to differen- 
tiate instruction for graduates and undergraduates, where it should 
have been done, on account of the expense of the attending dupli- 
cation of equipment. It has none the less resulted badly for the 
development of a homogeneous faculty working together with a 
singleness of purpose toward a common end of efficiency. From 
the very nature of the case it has meant a divided allegiance with 
the Faculty of Philosophy often little more than a side issue. To 
give these single courses of two or more hours of graduate instruc- 
tion is no doubt good for the man who gives the instruction and 
it is good for the University as a teaching body in a formative 
period, but it is not good for the development of a faculty. The 
same arguments that were recently used to good purpose in favor 
of the reorganization of the Faculty of the College are equally 
pertinent here. 

Fundamentally, however, the lack of coherence in the Faculty 
of Philosophy is due to another and quite different cause—a cause 
that was not inherent at the beginning, but has grown up partic- 
ularly at the present site of the University, and, instead of diminish- 
ing, has continued to increase with the growth of the Faculty and 
the University. The condition referred to is the extraordinary 
dispersion of the activities of the Faculty, which has as a result a 
lamentable lack of contact between its instructors and its students, 
a dissipation of its energies, and the almost entire absence of any 
sort of visible existence whatever. 

The instruction under the Faculty of Philosophy is given at 
the present time in no less than seven different buildings. Latin 
and Greek are in East Hall, Romance Languages in West Hall, 
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Germanic Languages and Oriental Languages in University Hall, 
Anthropology and Experimental Psychology in Schermerhorn, 
English and Comparative Literature in Fayerweather, Philosophy 
and Psychology in the Library, and Education in Teachers College. 
The reason why there is not a still wider dispersion is because there 
are absolutely no other buildings available for the purpose. 

The mere fact of separation is, however, not the whole of the 
evil. It follows as a concomitant circumstance of conditions that 
are felt to be temporary that no part of the Faculty of Philosophy, 
excepting alone the Division of Education at Teachers College, is 
adequately or dignifiedly housed. The other faculties of the Uni- 
versity, undergraduate and graduate alike, have for the most part 
proper quarters, with reference libraries, museums, seminar and 
lecture rooms devoted to their own particular purposes, abundantly 
supplied with the materials of instruction, dignified and in most 
cases wholly adequate. The Faculty of Philosophy in general has 
nothing of the kind. There are, to be sure, the seminar rooms in 
the Library in connection with the stacks, which have, however, 
long since proved inadequate for the purpose for which they were 
intended and for the most part are now only used as reading rooms; 
there is also the reference library of the Germanic Department in 
notably undignified quarters in University Hall, and there is the 
new Latin library and museum in the Library. These again illus- 
trate the fact of dispersion and the general inadequacy of equipment 
of the Faculty of Philosophy, conditions, to be sure, that are 
perfectly explicable as due in the main to the rapid expansion of 
the University in students and instruction and the failure to keep 
pace with it in material equipment. Such conditions are, of course, 
not peculiar to Columbia nor are they unheard of as calling for 
remedy in other institutions, but they are unheard of to a similar 
extent because no other institution has grown so rapidly along these 
lines as has Columbia or has grown so large. 

The evil of separation and consequent dispersion of effort and 
effect is the great obstacle that has lain and at the present time more 
than ever lies in the way of the Faculty of Philosophy to prevent 
it from realizing its purposes and its opportunity. The other 
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faculties have been provided for because it has been necessary to 
provide for them. The Faculty of Philosophy has been neglected 
until provision has been made for the others, because it has been 
possible on account of the very nature of the greater part of its 
subjects of instruction to neglect it. In pure and applied science it 
is an inherent necessity to have a complete equipment in laboratories 
and apparatus in order to carry on the instruction even along funda- 
mental lines and these subjects have been notably well-placed and 
abundantly favored. So much, in point of fact, is this the case 
that foreign visitors, as has frequently occurred, have gone away 
immensely impressed by what is commonly called the scientific 
equipment of the University, but have criticized our to them almost 
absolute lack of all those things for which the university tradi- 
tionally has stood because they have no material embodiment. The 
other faculties, too, have not been ill considered. Law and Political 
Science, which are closely connected, in their segregation in the 
Library have had since the occupation of the new site at least a 
local habitation and a name, and the College has in Hamilton Hall 
a fitting abiding place. The Faculty of Philosophy, alone, has been 
left thus far to work out its own salvation. 

The time has come when, for its own present importance as the 
largest of the graduate faculties and for the sake of the whole 
future development of this phase of instruction in the University, 
it should be more carefully considered from the point of view of its 
positive needs as they have been evolved under conditions that have 
proved beyond a peradventure their reality and their persistence. 
The greatest of these needs and the fundamental fact of all is the 
need of segregation. It is impossible to develop a homogeneous 
faculty when its members are so widely scattered and its interests 
are so loosely connected. Six or seven formal meetings a year are 
not enough to produce the community of interest and the harmony 
of effort that should naturally inhere in a faculty organization. 
The divisional arrangement only partially supplies the need, for, 
with the present dispersion, there is not only lack of contact between 
the students and instructors of the Faculty as a whole, but the same 
conditions exist within the divisions. The Division of Modern 
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Languages and Literatures, for example, is housed—and as a whole 
most inadequately—in three separate buildings: English and Com- 
parative Literature in Fayerweather, Romance Languages in West 
Hall, and Germanic Languages in University Hall. There is not 
even the coherence in these units of the Faculty that contiguity 
gives as a natural consequence, and the departments are thrown 
more and more in upon themselves as instructional entities, inde- 
pendent to a much greater extent than should be the case of the 
others with which, in the educational interest of the student, they 
should be closely coordinated. 

The need of segregation and of proper and dignified housing 
is the great need at the present time of the Faculty of Philosophy, 
and the time has surely arrived when the need should be seriously 
recognized in the interest of the University. You can plant an 
acorn in a flowerpot and it will grow and flourish, but presently, 
if it is desired that the plant shall fulfill its natural destiny and be- 
come a tree, it must be accorded the proper circumstances of de- 
velopment that make an acorn into an oak and the flowerpot must 
be discarded. The Faculty of Philosophy, in much the same way, 
has outgrown by legitimate development its germinant state and 
plainly demands, if it is to secure the stature that is indicated by 
present conditions, the proper environment of growth. 

It is not for a moment supposed that the segregation of the 
Faculty of Philosophy in a separate building for itself or in any 
building where it both could be and could appear to be an actual 
fact of organization and equipment would be a cure for all the ills 
that the highest education is heir to, but it would go a long way at 
Columbia University to cure them as they actually exist among us. 
The time has come when as a necessity of development within the 
Faculty of Philosophy itself, as determining to no small extent the 
amount and nature of its future usefulness and as a recognition of 
that which it represents in the University, it should be given a 
fitting and rational abode to serve both its own educational ends 
and to stand an object lesson of the reality of this important phase 
of university activity. The university invisible is a potent force 
and without it we are nought; but to keep it always invisible even 
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in part is a mistake in values, for we live in our environment and 
this is a time and place that demands inexorably the real as the 
basis of its idealizations. 

The foregoing has been written with no thought of belittling 
the Faculty of Philosophy as an educational force or of depreciating 
in any way its manifest strength in equipment and personnel. In 
the eighteen years of its existence it has made a record altogether 
remarkable in its graduates who are widely distributed in important 
positions as teachers and leaders throughout the land, and many 
of its doctoral dissertations—those outward and visible signs of 
inward efficiency in instructor and instructed—have won golden 
opinions for manner and matter from the scholars of the world. 
It is not the question of ability to educate the student in the wide 
range of subjects which this Faculty controls that is raised, for there 
has never been a larger possibility than at the present time of the 
proper fulfillment, along broad lines, of the duties of instruction. 

The point at issue is to call attention to the relative neglect that 
has been accorded the natural equipment of this faculty in the ex- 
pansion of the University and the evils that have plainly resulted, 
and in the future will still more plainly result, from this procedure. 
The Faculty in question has thus far admirably held its own as a 
steadily growing part of a steadily growing university, but because 
of the failure fully to seize an opportunity it has not developed in 
strength as under more propitious conditions it would have done, 
nor has it entrenched itself so firmly for the future. Its arch enemy 
is, as it always has been since the occupation of the present site of 
the University, the extraordinary dispersion of its activities which 
give it as a faculty no sort of visible identity. Historically the 
Faculty of Philosophy is the nucleus of the university as it has 
developed through the centuries, and at the present time at Colum- 
bia it is in size its principal unit. The earnest plea is made for its 
more active recognition as a faculty and particularly that recogni- 
tion which its own abiding place would bring. 

WILLIAM H. CARPENTER 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


HE department of anthropology had its beginnings in a joint 
general course of instruction given by Professor Farrand, 
then instructor in the department of psychology, and Dr. W. Z. 
Ripley, who held a lectureship under the faculty of political science. 
In 1896 Dr. Boas was appointed lecturer on physical anthropology 
under the faculty of pure science. During the following years the 
number of courses offered was increased, and in the year 1899 the 
work in anthropology was transferred to the department of psy- 
chology. Gradually the scope of the courses was extended, and in 
1901 the subject was separated from the department of psychology. 
In 1903, through the generous gift of the Duke of Loubat, the 
Loubat professorship of American archeology, now held by Pro- 
fessor Saville, was established and attached to the department of 
anthropology, and in 1904 the staff of the department was further 
increased by the appointment of Mr. Bandelier, Dr. Laufer, and 
Dr. Wissler as lecturers. 

This gradual enlargement of the staff of the department is an 
indication of the expansion of the scope and aims of its work. 
While in the beginning only short general courses on the sociological 
and psychological aspects of anthropology were given, the work has 
gradually increased so as to include a more thorough treatment of 
these subjects, as well as detailed instruction in ethnography, cer- 
tain aspects of linguistics, and physical anthropology. At the 
present time a general introductory course covering the entire field 
of anthropology is given by Professor Farrand both in Columbia 
College and in Barnard College. Introductory descriptive courses 
are also given on general ethnography and physical anthropology 
by Professor Boas, and on general archeology by Professor Saville 
in cooperation with Dr. Berkey of the department of geology. 
More advanced courses include a special course on ethnographical 
problems, given by Professor Farrand, and dealing with questions 
of primitive religion, society, and industries; while special courses 
on ethnography are in charge of Professor Boas, dealing in alter- 
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nate years with the ethnography of America and Siberia, and with 
that of Africa, Polynesia, and Australia. Courses on the arche- 
ology of Mexico and Central America are given by Professor Sa- 
ville. Special courses of a similar kind are offered by Mr. A. F. 
Bandelier, who lectures particularly on the ethnography of the 
more advanced people of South America; while Dr. Laufer, during 
the last few years, has offered courses on the ethnography of 
eastern Asia. Furthermore, introductory and advanced courses on 
the study of American languages are offered by Professor Boas, 
who also conducts an anthropological seminar. 

In accordance with the general organization of the University, 
instruction in anthropology is given from two distinct points of 
view. On one hand, the attempt has been made to develop a general 
course of value to college students; while, on the other hand, it was 
necessary to develop a course adapted to the training required by 
specialists. 

The general anthropological point of view is of considerable 
educational value, and the endeavor is being made to bring it more 
clearly before the minds of a larger number of college students, 
particularly of those who select history as the principal subject of 
their studies. This is the principal object of the introductory courses, 
in which all the essential problems of anthropological research are 
presented without too much detail. The biological relations of the 
races of man, the antiquity of man, the early historic relations 
between the different races, the complex beginnings of modern 
civilization, the data relating to the psychic unity of mankind and 
to the similarities in distinct types of culture, are the principal 
subjects of these courses, the chief advantage of which seems to be 
that they help the student to view our own civilization and that of 
other races from an objective standpoint. While in the beginning 
the introductory course was open only to college seniors, younger 
students have gradually been admitted in order to give them an 
opportunity to become more thoroughly familiar with some of the 
important anthropological questions, in case they contemplate con- 
tinuing this line of work. 

The training of anthropologists requires a considerable amount 
of specialization of the subject-matter, even greater than that at- 
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tained at the present time. The difficulty of organizing instruction 
in anthropology in a university is based largely on the multiplicity 
of methods applied in modern anthropological investigation. The 
student of physical anthropology requires a thorough biological 
training, with a certain degree of specialization in human and 
comparative anatomy and in the study of biometric methods. His 
training, therefore, must be to a great extent that of an anatomist, 
physiologist and pathologist, and he should have a sufficient prelimi- 
nary knowledge of mathematics. The beginner who wishes to de- 
vote himself to physical anthropology must therefore prepare him- 
self by thorough biological studies, which will leave him little time 
for the other aspects of anthropological investigation. 

The linguistic side of anthropology must rely upon methods 
entirely distinct from those just mentioned. The student of the 
languages of primitive man requires a thorough training in 
philology, and must be familiar with the linguistic results obtained 
through the study of some important family of the Old World. 
To these he must add the study of those general psychological and 
linguistic problems on which is founded the scientific study of the 
languages of mankind. The scope of the philological preparation 
of the student of primitive languages seems so wide that it is 
difficult to conceive how the same man can adequately cover both 
the linguistic and the biological field, even if his talents and inclina- 
tion should enable him to take up both with equal chances of success. 

The problems of the ethnologist are of a still different character. 
He must acquire a wide acquaintance with the customs and beliefs 
of man the world over. Their interpretation requires a good knowl- 
edge of psychology and of history. Psychology is of importance 
to him because it affords the only means of tracing similar mental 
processes the world over. The importance of historical knowledge 
lies in the fact that history affords the only means of gaining an 
acquaintance with the actual significance of events that constitute 
the history of civilization of a people who have left records of their 
past. This is the only available standard for estimating the cer- 
tainty of conclusions relating to the history of primitive man, which 
anthropology tries to reconstruct. 

Notwithstanding this great diversity of subject-matter and 
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method, the complete separation of biological anthropology, linguis- 
tics, and ethnology must be avoided, because all three methods are 
indispensable for clearing up the problems of the history of man- 
kind. It is obvious, therefore, that in the training of the anthro- 
pologist must be included the study of general ethnology, biological 
anthropology, and linguistics, but that only one of these subjects— 
or perhaps a combination of linguistics and ethnology on one hand, 
of biology and physical anthropology on the other—should form 
the principal subjects of study. 

While in the field of ethnology a wide view of the data of eth- 
nography is necessary, the best results will not be obtained if we do 
not train our investigators in careful detailed work in special fields. 
It would seem to be one of the principal tasks of the university 
teacher of anthropology to train the student in the analysis of spe- 
cial problems with reference to the fundamental problems of 
ethnological science. This work can be carried out only when 
the student has learned to make a critical study of his sources. 
He must weigh the evidence collected by passing travellers, 
the information obtained through interpreters, and the results 
of study of material written down from the lips of natives. He 
must learn to recognize the personal element in such records, and 
eliminate it from the general ethnographical results. All this can 
be accomplished only by the intensive study of some one particular 
culture. 

The problems confronting the archzeologist are in many respects 
similar to those with which the ethnologist has to deal. They are 
more difficult, because the evidence is much more fragmentary, and 
to the training of the ethnologist must be added that practical ex- 
perience which is needed by an investigator of prehistoric sites, the 
training for which may perhaps be compared with the acquisition 
of laboratory methods used by the zoologist or the geologist. 

These remarks will indicate the general policy pursued in the 
development of the teaching of anthropology as a subject of uni- 
versity instruction in Columbia University. It has seemed unavoid- 
able that the work in anthropology should be divided into two 
fundamentally distinct groups,—the biological and the psycho- 
logical. As opportunities have permitted, the subject-matter of 
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instruction has been built up so as to afford the widest possible op- 
portunities for students. It is due to the conditions of anthro- 
pological research in America that the opportunity for special re- 
search has been given rather in the study of American problems 
than in those of other continents; but the work of Dr. Laufer and 
of Mr. Bandelier has enabled us to enlarge considerably the scope 
of this type of instruction. The same may be said of instruction in 
linguistics. The departments of Oriental, classical, and modern 
languages, offer opportunity for a thorough study of the Indo- 
European and Semitic languages, and of Chinese; but under pres- 
ent conditions, it seems incumbent upon the department of anthro- 
pology to make provision, so far as feasible, for the teaching of 
primitive languages, which are indispensable for the trained eth- 
nologist, but among which only American languages have received 
attention. 

Although the scope of the work has considerably increased since 
it was begun fourteen years ago, much remains to be done. La- 
boratory facilities should be provided for students in physical an- 
thropology, preferably in connection with the biologic work of the 
University. The scope of special training in ethnography should 
be considerably extended by the addition of special courses treating 
with the ethnographical problems of Africa and of southeastern 
Asia. These last two subjects possess a practical importance on 
account of the urgent necessity of gaining a better understanding 
of the negro race and of becoming familiar with the characteristics 
of the Malay, with whom we are thrown into constant contact since 
our acquisition of the Philippine Islands, and even more through the 
prospect of a constantly increasing trade with the far East. 

The work of the department has attracted a number of men 
interested in the study.of anthropology; and a considerable pro- 
portion of those now occupying responsible positions in the field 
of research have pursued and completed their studies at Columbia 
University. It is hoped that opportunities for the further expansion 
of departmental activities will be provided, so that the department 
may contribute an even larger share to the development of anthro- 
pological science in our country. 

FRANZ Boas 
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ALUMNI REPRESENTATION 


HE movement on the part of the alumni to secure representa- 
tion on the Board of Trustees of the University, which was 
initiated in 1854, and which after repeated unsuccessful efforts was 
revived with renewed earnestness at the meeting of the alumni held 
on the opening of Hamilton Hall, on February 2, 1907, has ad- 
vanced during the year to a point where practical results may be 
looked for with some confidence. The Committee appointed by the 
College Association to prepare and report a plan at once invited the 
cooperation of the alumni associations of the Schools of Law, 
Medicine and Science, and of the Alumni Council, and set to work 
upon the preparation of a plan. On March 4, 1907, the subject was 
also taken up by the Trustees of the University, who on that day 
appointed a special committee “ to consider and report on a plan for 
giving to the associated alumni of Columbia a direct and responsible 
representation in the Board of Trustees.” 

The discussion of the subject by the several committees has 
been carried on with an earnest desire to accomplish the end in 
view, and one of its not least interesting results has been to call 
forth correspondence which passed between Hamilton Fish, class 
of 1827, and Mr. Low thirty years ago, in response to an invitation 
by the latter to an alumni dinner. In a letter dated April 20, 1874, 


while Mr. Fish was Secretary of State and also a Trustee of the 
College, he wrote: 


One of the greatest needs of our College (where our students 
are thrown together so little) is their after association, and their 
continued identification with the College after passing from its 
tutelage. 

It has long been a cherished hope of mine to see the Alumni, as 
a body, participating in the management and direction of the Col- 
lege by representation in the Board of Trustees. Children are the 
natural and proper representatives of parents, and if properly 
trained by those parents (and what son of Columbia will question 
her training?) are their appreciative administrators. 

In a subsequent letter dated October 18, 1875, Mr. Fish wrote 
in reply to an inquiry from Mr. Low: 
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The subject is one in which I feel much interest. A close union 
and sympathy, and a participation in the control of the College by 
the Association of Alumni have long been objects which appeared 
to me to be important to the advancement of the usefulness, of the 
efficiency, as well as of the reputation of our Alma Mater. Some 
years since I ventured to throw out the idea, somewhat informally, 
to some of the Trustees. All admitted that it was desirable. Some 
thought it capable of attainment, while others saw difficulties 
greater than they appeared to me, while I must admit that there 
are difficulties. . . . Whatever is to be done, must therefore be by 
the voluntary action of the Board of Trustees. If the Board be 
brought to a recognition of the importance of the object, I think 
that a conference, by a Committee of the Trustees favoring the 
object, with a Committee of the Alumni, can devise the “ modus.” 
. . . [am not prepared to submit any plan to which I would desire 
to commit either myself, or ask others to be committed. My general 
idea is that the Trustees by resolution agree that a certain propor- 
tion of their Board shall be filled by nominations to be made by the 
Alumni. By the charter the Trustees must fill the vacancies in their 
number. 


After much consideration and after conference between the 
committees of the Trustees and of the alumni, the latter have 
prepared a “ Plan for the Nomination of Trustees by the Alumni ” 
which in its most essential feature embodies the idea suggested by 
Mr. Fish, and which is intended to provide for the filling of six 
places on the Board of Trustees by graduates nominated by the 
alumni as a body, and elected by the Trustees; each individual so 
elected agreeing to resign at the end of six years in order to secure 
rotation in office and annual nominations. 

The plan reads as follows: 


PLAN FOR THE NOMINATION OF TRUSTEES BY THE ALUMNI 


In order to afford the alumni direct and responsible representa- 
tion in the Board of Trustees of the University, it is proposed that 
the Trustees shall invite the alumni to nominate graduates for 
election as members of the Board, such nominations to be made 
from time to time, as vacancies occur (other than those which by 
custom have been filled ex officio), until there shall be six graduates 
so nominated who are members of the Board, and thereafter to fill 
vacancies among such graduates by like nominations. 
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The method of nomination proposed is as follows: 

1. One nomination for each vacancy shall be made by a “ Nomi- 
nating Committee,’ organized from time to time as such vacancies 
occur, and such committee shall be composed of one or more repre- 
sentatives of each association having twenty-five or more members 
who are alumni of any of the schools maintained by the Trustees of 
Columbia College in the City of New York. The representatives 
shall be elected by such associations or their standing committees. 
Associations shall be entitled to representation, as follows: those 
having a membership between twenty-five and fifty, one representa- 
tive; between fifty and one hundred, two representatives; more than 
one hundred, three representatives. Each such association shall be 
entitled to cast as many votes, by its representatives, as it has 
graduate members; provided such association shall have paid its 
annual subscription to the Alumni Council, as requested in Para- 
graph 5. 

2. Each representative shall be a graduate of at least ten years’ 
standing, not officially connected with the University, and shall be 
a member of an alumni association, though not necessarily of the 
association which he represents. 

3. The Nominating Committee shall meet in New York City 
on notice of not less than thirty, or more than forty, days, and the 
Secretary of the Alumni Council shall issue notices of such meet- 
ing when so requested by the Trustees of the University, and shall 
as soon as practicable after the meeting is held, report to the 
Clerk of the Trustees the nomination presented by the committee. 

4. A candidate to be eligible for such nomination shall be a 
member of such an alumni association, shall have held for at least 
ten years one of the degrees established by the Statutes of the 
University, and shall not be officially connected with the University : 
and further, in order to secure rotation in office, every nomination 
presented to the Trustees by the Committee, shall be accompanied 
by a letter from the nominee, stating that, if elected, he will accept 
the election upon the understanding that at the end of six years he 
will resign as a Trustee, and that he will be ineligible for one year 
thereafter for renomination by the alumni. 

5. In order to meet the expenses of the Nominating Committee 
and to provide the Alumni Council with means for maintaining a 
bureau of alumni information, each such association shall be re- 
quested to contribute annually to the Council a subscription of 
twenty-five cents for each member of such association. 


Copies of the plan have been sent to all alumni who are mem- 
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bers of associations together with the following explanation and a 
circular letter, dated March 30, 1908, requesting an expression of 
their views. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


1. The proposed plan avoids the necessity of amending the 
charter of the corporation or of taking any legal proceedings, and 
can be put into operation by resolution of the Trustees. 

2. The establishment of the proposed system of nominations 
will give recognition to the alumni as members of the University, 
and will place upon them a share of the responsibility for its ad- 
ministration, 

3. The selection of representatives by a Nominating Com- 
mittee of thirty or thirty-five members elected by the alumni asso- 
ciations will insure free discussion and careful deliberation in the 
choice of such representatives, and will enable each association, 
however distant, by its delegate, who may be either a member of 
such association or a proxy, an opportunity to present its candidate 
and to urge his claims. The requirement of ten years graduation 
for both delegates and candidates will also tend to insure the se- 
lection of competent representatives. 

4. Any holder of a degree, whether a graduate of the College 
or of any of the professional schools maintained by the corporation, 
may participate in the proposed plan by becoming a member of an 
alumni association, and each association will be enabled to cast as 
many votes as it has graduate members. This will offer an induce- 
ment to the alumni to join an association, and each association will 
have the assurance that its voting strength will be in proportion to 
its size. 

5. In order that the alumni may have an opportunity to express 
their views at frequent intervals by their choice of ‘representatives, 
the plan provides for rotation in office, each nomination being made 
upon the understanding that the nominee will resign at the expira- 
tion of six years, so that, when the plan is in full operation and 
there are six alumni representatives on the Board, one vacancy will 
occur in each year. 

6. For the successful operation of the plan it is essential that 
there should be a central bureau, having an office and a paid secre- 
tary, to keep the mailing lists, conduct correspondence, visit distant 
associations, aid the formation of new associations, and generally 
keep the alumni in touch with the University. The Alumni Council 
can officially direct the discharge of these duties and maintain a 
bureau of alumni information if provided with the funds necessary 
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to meet expenses, and for this purpose it is proposed that each asso- 
ciation shall contribute an annual subscription of twenty-five cents 
per member. It is estimated that at the present time such subscrip- 
tions will aggregate about $900, if the plan is adopted by all of the 
associations, and it is believed that the expenditure will result in 
advantage both to the University and to the associations much more 
than commensurate with the expense. 


In reply to the request for an expression of opinion on the part 
of the alumni, many of the alumni organizations have adopted 
resolutions, all similar in purport to the following: 


Resolved, that the Alumni Association of the School of Law by 
this resolution gives formal and hearty approval to the proposed 
plan for the nomination of Trustees by the Alumni as prepared by 
a general committee composed of representatives of the Alumni As- 
sociations of Columbia College and of the Schools of Medicine, 
Law and Science, and as outlined in the joint report of the Com- 
mittee on Alumni Representation submitted to the alumni of Colum- 
bia University under date of March the 30th, 1908 (adopted April 
8, 1908). 

Resolved, that the Board of Governors of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club approve of the plans submitted for the nomination of 
trustees by the Alumni, as set forth in the Joint Report of the 
Committee on Alumni Representation made to the Alumni of Co- 
lumbia University, and dated March 30, 1908, and commend the 
same to the favorable consideration of the Board of Trustees 
(adopted April 14, 1908). 

Resolved, that the Alumni Council of Columbia University ap- 
proves the plan for the nomination of Alumni Trustees proposed 
by representatives of the Council and of the alumni associations of 
the College, and of the Schools of Science, Law and Medicine, 
under date of March 30, 1908, and respectfully recommends its 
ee by the Trustees of the University (adopted April 18, 
1908). 

Resolved, that the Standing Committee of the Association of the 
Alumni of Columbia College hereby formally expresses its approval 
and hearty endorsement of the proposed Plan for the Nomination of 
Trustees by the Alumni, as prepared by the General Committee 
composed of representatives of the Alumni Council, and of the 
Alumni Associations of Columbia College and of the Schools of 
Medicine, Law and Science, and as outlined in the joint repprt of 
the Committees on Alumni Representation submitted to the Alumni 
of Columbia University under date of March 30, 1908; and 
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Further be it resolved, that the Standing Committee hereby 
recommends this plan to the Trustees of the University for adop- 
tion (adopted April 27, 1908). 

Be it resolved, by the Standing Committee of the New Jersey 
Alumni Association of Columbia University, on behalf of said 
Association, that the plan entitled a Plan for the Nomination of 
Trustees by the Alumni, as set forth in the Circular dated March 
30, 1908, as a Joint Report of the Committees on Alumni Repre- 
sentation, be and the same hereby is endorsed and approved 
(adopted April 24, 1908). 

Resolved, by the Alumni Association of the Schools of Science, 
that the joint report of the Committees on Alumni Representation 
as outlined in the circular letter of March 30, 1908, be adopted. It 
was further 

Resolved, that Section 5 of the Plan for the Nomination of 
Trustees by the Alumni be also adopted (adopted April 30, 1908). 
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THE COLUMBIA PORTRAITS AT THE CENTURY CLUB 


HE accumulation of portraits by a great University proceeds on 
well-defined lines. One after another good men do good 
work, find appreciation and affection; and create in the community 
the desire, not only that their names shall not perish, but also that 
their goodly presence may be preserved in some comely fashion. 
Portraits are painted, busts are carved, or statues are erected in 
public places. 

These graceful recognitions are accomplished at long intervals at 
first ; but in time, as the seminary becomes the college, and the college 
becomes the university, the stately troop forms closer and stretches 
man to man into the future. The ikon is sacred even if it is not 
beautiful; a portrait may tell the story of large accomplishment and 
genial friendship in spite of imperfections; but it does its work 
better, if it is itself well done. It usually is well done. The intel- 
ligent people who undertake such things have the sympathy which 
large culture feels toward good workmanship, and earnestly desire 
that the result of their labor shall be a creditable, if not a monu- 
mental, production in its kind. It is their right to entertain high 
hopes and expectations. An institution which places at the disposal 
of an artist one of its finished personalities—with all that this im- 
plies in loss of time, hindrance and delay—gives to him the most 
valuable opportunity which is possible in the field of art. 

Great artists have risen generously to this opportunity. With 
certain notable exceptions the best pictures in the world are por- 
traits, and have been painted under conditions closely resembling 
those which have formed the present series. A portrait has a 
definite, vital and monumental significance, which no other form of 
art can have. A man who can paint a good head can paint any- 
thing. Face to face with the finest ensemble in nature the painter 
must solve problems of form and color more important and diffi- 
cult than appear under other conditions. But important as they 
are, these things are by the side. The vital essential is the sym- 
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pathetic presentation of the spiritual presence through the physical. 
The painter’s personality must be large enough to grasp the signifi- 
cance of his sitter’s life. 

As examples of the possible splendor of institutional portraiture 
one may recall Tintoretto’s Doges in their palace in Venice and the 
astonishing groups by Franz Hals in the Stadhuis at Haarlem. 

It is a far cry from the great Haarlem pictures to the quiet 
series at the Century Club. Our collection has its limitations, cer- 
tainly; but within these limitations there is much to interest. On 
its personal and historical side the exhibition was entirely successful. 
The sympathetic response which the public has made shows how 
wide-spread the roots of the University are, and how much return 
comes to it of affection and regard from the community which it 
assists. 

On its artistic side the result was not so remarkable, but it was 
still interesting. In this modest series there are no technical master- 
pieces, but the ensemble, “ the wall,’”’ was dignified and serious; de- 
cidedly rich and harmonious in color. More important than this, 
the exhibition was an unusually complete presentation of the his- 
torical development of American art. King’s College began to 
collect her portraits soon after the inception of the institution, with 
the quaint picture of her first president Samuel Johnson, which is 
doubtless the work of the “ Mr. Kilbourn painter ” who presented 
it before 1757. From that time to this the progress of American 
portraiture has been marked quite perfectly in this excellent series. 

The most satisfactory result at the Century Club was certainly 
presented in the three noble pictures by Eastman Johnson, a master 
painter, who to the best traditions of the old American school, added 
much serious European training. Johnson was not a brilliant or 
powerful painter; he was thorough and clever. His portrait of 
President Barnard is a most valuable possession; quiet, intelligent 
well composed, well drawn and thoroughly well painted. It was 
not easy to manage the discordant reds of the gown so perfectly. 
The picture of Dean Van Amringe is not so striking; but barring 
a slight waxiness in the flesh, shows the same thoroughness, and the 
same fine appreciation of the subject. The portrait of Dr. Dalton 
is also cleverly done. 
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All America knows Mr. Millet for a man of many affairs; help- 
ful in all things which pertain to culture. That in the multitude of 
his interests he should find peace of mind and time for so much 
good painting as he actually accomplishes is a marvel to many. 
In his presentation of President Butler, a certain coldness and 
rigidity was forced upon the painter by the academic costume; but 
the characterization and drawing of the head are fine. The experi- 
enced technician has carried the repellant color scheme with his 
usual purity and refinement. 

One bears in mind so many vivid impressions of Mr. Alex- 
ander’s performances in portraiture that his picture of Professor 
Chandler seems quiet and reserved. It is an excellent portrait, 
however, and cleverly painted. Mr. Smedley’s portrait of Dr. 
Curtis is a good work by a first rate painter. 

As an instructor in the art department of Teachers College Mr. 
von Saltza was well known in Columbia. _ His portrait of Dean 
Russell represents him well. Its clever characterization rests quite 
naturally upon long familiarity with the subject. 

The University has a fine list of portraits by the late President 
Huntington. His pictures are always good likenesses. There is a 
genial personal note about his work which makes it agreeable to 
live with. 

It is interesting in a collection like this, to see men of an older 
school present such a fine appearance. The charm of the collection 
lies chiefly in the work of the genial old people, who, before photog- 
raphy was invented, or while it was yet in its infancy, found in 
portraiture a congenial occupation. Without the severe training 
which seems necessary now, without the large contact with many 
schools which in these days comes quite as a matter of course; they 
plied their graceful metier to the entire satisfaction of the provincial 
clientele of this period. The earliest of these men, Copley, Stuart, 
Trumbull and Peale visited England and were formed on the 
splendid traditions of the eighteenth century. We have, probably, 
no originals by any of them except Trumbull, who is well repre- 
sented by the picture of William Cochran. The attribution of the 
portrait of Myles Cooper to Copley rests only upon tradition. The 
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famous portrait of John Ogilvie in the Trinity Church collection is 
a superb Copley, and is splendidly rendered in our copy by the 
rather brilliant old painter Charles Loring Elliott. Waldo’s copy 
of Gilbert Stuart’s picture of President William Samuel Johnson is 
as good as an original. The portrait of John Jay owned by Mr. 
William Jay, from which Mrs. Canfield made her interesting copy, 
was painted by Stuart. There are several replicas; one is owned 
by the Bar Association of New York, and another by Professor Du 
Bois of Yale University. The original portrait of Chancellor 
Livingston from which Mr. Kelly’s copy was made is by Stuart. 
Mr. Mora’s picture of Chancellor Kent is painted from an original 
by Rembrandt Peale. It is a pity that the University has not more 
originals by these men, who are the important masters of our early 
school. 

The greater part of our collection is composed of original works 
by men of the succeeding generation, who flourished during the 
middle portion of the nineteenth century; quiet artists, but of solid 
attainment, who were well regarded in their day, and are now by 
those who are concerned with the development of art in this country. 
Of these old people Ehninger makes the finest impression with his 
magnificent presentation of Professor Anthon. This picture is 
not so cleverly painted as the Johnson trio, and, doubtless, not so 
valuable in many ways; but it is extraordinarily bold and virile in 
characterization. Ehninger was a pupil of Thomas Couture in 
Paris. As an alumnus of Columbia College he should be especially 
honored. 

The portrait of Daniel D. Tompkins attracted much attention 
at the Century Association. It is naive and quaint in a way, but is 
extremely well conceived and cleverly painted. All efforts to find 
its author have failed. A portrait of Tompkins by Jarvis was 
exhibited at the Metropolitan Museum about twenty years ago 
which may well have been this one. 

Henry Inman was a man of less power than Ehninger, but still 
a good painter, with a pleasing method and much charm of color. 
His portrait of Samuel Latham Mitchill, loaned by the New York 
Academy of Sciences, is a fine piece of characterization; that of 
President Duer is extremely agreeable. 
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Sully was English by birth, but entirely American by training. 
He was well known in Philadelphia where he lived many years. 
His portrait of Gouverneur Morris loaned by the Morris family 
is interesting, but cannot be considered a perfectly representative 
picture. Joseph Oriel Eaton has three good pictures in our collec- 
tion; those of Anderson, Davies and McVickar, all signed with his 
monogram. That of Anderson is especially genuine and direct in 
characterization. 

Waldo and Ingham appear as collaborators in the portrait of 
Charles King, a rather unimportant picture. Waldo’s partnership 
with Jewett is well known; but this, apparently, is the only recorded 
instance of an association with Ingham. Much more successful 
than the King picture is Waldo’s copy of Stuart’s portrait of Presi- 
dent William Samuel Johnson, already mentioned. It is a pity that 
we have not some well authenticated picture by Ingham in our series. 

Vanderlyn has a poor representative in the portrait of Samuel 
Bard. There is reason to suppose, however, that the picture of 
Robert Adrain is by Vanderlyn. It is an excellent work, well 
drawn and extremely luminous in color. Mount and Le Clear, 
both well known in their day, have only unimportant works in this 
collection. 

Columbia University makes an excellent showing of the painters 
of the middle nineteenth century; a serious lot of men who deserve 
more attention than has yet been accorded to them. 

Epwarp R. SMITH 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF COLUMBIA 


pare impressionist painting was once described, by a clever New 
York woman, as “ exhibiting a contempt for nature not bred 
of familiarity.” In Le Matin, March 15, 1908, its editor, M. 
Stephane Lauzanne, writing from New York, gives the Parisians 
an impression of Columbia University which is conspicuously in- 
exact in many of its details. It is evident that he visited the Uni- 
versity and spent some time in the gymnasium. It is probable that 
he saw, and possible that he read, the inscription on the threshold 
ofthe library. It is clear that he was accompanied by someone who 
is familiar with the University, and that his guide gave him much 
information. But, aside from the “big money” of the annual 
budget and of donations, it is certain that M. Lauzanne refrained 
from hampering his reconstructive imagination with printed docu- 
ments or written notes. Like other artists of the same school, he 
gives us what he saw and heard as he thinks he saw and heard it, 
after a certain interval of time has elapsed and his impressions have 
arranged themselves. And yet, in a large way, his picture is ver- 
acious. It is Columbia seen across a Gallic temperament and a 
journalistic training, but it is recognizably Columbia. And pre- 
cisely because it is a view which an American and a Columbia man 
could not get for himself, it is interesting. M. Lauzanne was 
particularly impressed by the gymnasium, and his letter is headed: 


HOW MEN ARE MADE IN AMERICA 


New York, February 27 [1908] 

They told me: “Do go and see Columbia University; it’s very 
interesting.” I went to see Columbia University, and in fact it is very 
interesting. The alma mater has not escaped the general law which 
rules this strange country, and which decrees that everything here shall 
have a touch of the caravansery about it, that everything shall look 
rather like a department store. 

Columbia University is spread out up there in the northern part of 
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New York, and it includes fifteen, twenty, I don’t know how many 
buildings. It has its churches, its library, its gardens, its post-office 
and telegraph station, its barber shop, its dining-halls, its service- 
buildings, its suburbs. It is not a university; it’s a city. It is nota 
college; it is a dozen colleges grafted one upon another. There is 
Columbia College, or the school of the humanities; there is a school 
of law, a school of medicine and surgery, a school of mines and engi- 
neering, a school of fine arts, in which architecture, music, and drawing 
are taught, a school of the political sciences, a school of pharmacy, a 
school of philosophy, a school of mathematical sciences, a school for 
teachers, a special summer school, a school of applied sciences—so that, 
when you have been through Columbia University, you can be a doctor, 
a lawyer, a dentist, a teacher, a chemist, an engineer, an apothecary, 
an engraver, a philosopher, a tenor, a painter, a machinist, an architect, 
a surgeon, a botanist, an electrician. You can be all that at once, and, 
as if all that were not enough, beginning with next year you can be a 
reporter, too, for Mr. Pulitzer, a prince of finance and of the press, 
has given five million francs in order that yet another school may be 
added to all the schools of Columbia: the school of journalism. 

I visited the labyrinth. I lost myself in it. I shall not tell you 
about the law school, or the school of fine arts, or the medical school, 
or any of the schools, because the halls in which lawyers, artists, and 
scholars are made, and the desks where brains are trained, are really 
much alike in all countries and all latitudes. I shall speak rather of a 
building which, at Columbia University, occupies a place of honor. I 
shall speak of it because it is one not found elsewhere—especially not 
in France—and because it is there that men are made. I mean the 
gymnasium. 

Everyone, without exception, must go there. Some students may 
be excused from courses and from study; none can be excused from 
the gymnasium. Whatever their age or their future profession, they 
must follow the courses in gymnastics. The professors themselves, 
too, are invited twice a week to check their dignity and their coats at 
the entrance, and, under the direction of monitors, to come and exercise 
their muscles! 

And what a marvelous exercising hall! It includes an enormous 
open space, with all the rigging, all the machinery, all the apparatus, 
which the genius of man has succeeded in inventing and accumulating ; 
then, too, around this amphitheater runs a circular track with slop- 
ing sides, on which bicycle races might be held, which, however, is 
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devoted only to foot-races; and finally, there are innumerable rooms 
used especially for fencing, boxing, single-stick, I know not what all. 

From morning to evening, the students march, by thirties, into the 
amphitheater, and, in carefully studied order, are subjected to all the 
exercises which may make their bodies supple and give them that 
athletic appearance which is characteristic of the whole race. There 
is even a piano in one corner of the amphitheater, and, wonder of 
wonders! the professor of gymnastics sits down at it himself; this, it 
seems, is to add a little grace to all this strength, to unite rhythm with 
suppleness ! 

Their exercises finished, the students, summer and winter alike, 
betake themselves to the shower bath or the swimming pool. Another 
marvel, these shower baths, and most of all this swimming pool! Tiles 
of dazzling cleanliness, free open spaces, a warm and even temperature. 
In the immense reservoir there are young men swimming under the 
scintillating light of the electric lampions reflected from the white 
ceiling. 

Meanwhile, I notice all round the swimming pool multitudes of 
little cabins, each provided with its shower bath; and I find that no 
student has a tight to bathe in the swimming pool without having pre- 
viously taken a shower bath, Why, in the name of heaven, this double 
bath? “Why?” said my guide severely, “ Why, sir, so they shan’t 
dirty the water.” 

And now, let’s talk big money. 

Such an institution of course has a budget that runs into the tens 
of millions. In 1907 it balanced as follows: 

ME OECIPLS cs wisiaty oh ovsce sd alsin a Cates 8,836,870 francs. 

PE APCHAWI C80 ors «ipo «risa oo mcuie 9,419,665 francs. 
That is, a deficit of 582,795 francs—a mere trifle. This deficit was met 
within twenty-four hours by an anonymous gift. 

Besides, most of the receipts consist of gifts in cash; in 1907 no less 
than 6,802,950 francs were received in gifts. Since 1901, the Univer- 
sity has received, to be quite exact, 46,041,810 francs. Since its foun- 
dation, it has taken in not far from a billion. It possesses a capital of 
about twenty-five millions, which consists partly of real estate, and 
partly of investments, which bring in annually more than a million in 
interest. 

The generosity of the donors is inexhaustible. Sometimes it is 
fantastic. For instance, the library of Columbia University is a present 
from Seth Low, the former mayor of New York, and this present 
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amounted to the mere trifle of fifteen million francs. Yes; I know you 
are saying: “Seth Low gave fifteen million, but for him that was a 
mere drop of water.” You are mistaken. Seth Low possessed in all 
forty-five millions, and in order that Columbia University might have a 
library, he gave at one stroke a third of his fortune! 

It is only just to add that he is a citizen of the ancient model. 
Making up his accounts one day, he observes that the Public Treasury 
has not assessed him for as much as he ought to have paid. Thereupon 
he sends at once to the Public Treasury a check for the sum total of 
the arrears, with interest at five per cent. 

When he gave Columbia University its magnificent library he merely 
asked that there should be inscribed upon its threshold, on the stones 
which the students’ feet must tread, these words: 


SETH SLOW 
son of a New York merchant 
gave this brary 
“Son of a New York merchant”—there again is the secret of the 


strength of this race. It is proud of the merchants, its ancestors, as 
others pride themselves upon having had a duke in their lineage! 
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KINGS COLLEGE ALUMNI—III 


CLASS OF 1761 


Henry HoLianp 


ENRY HOLLAND was the third child of Lieutenant Henry 

Holland who was an officer in the New York colonial troops 

for more than thirty years before the winter of 1721, when he was 

sent by Governor Burnet to England with dispatches to the Lords 

of Trade. Lieutenant Holland was also a commissioner of Indian 

affairs from 1721 to 1726 and was in command of the garrison at 
Albany at the time of his death in 1732. 

Henry Holland, our alumnus, was an alderman of Albany in 
1727 and a sheriff in 1746. Subsequently he removed to New 
York and attended Kings College. He was a member of the 
Assembly from Richmond County from 1761 to 1768. In 1765 
he was one of the managers on the part of the Province of New 
York in the controversy concerning the partition line between that 
province and New Jersey. In 1770 he was a Master in Chancery 
for appraising and settling real estate by order of the court. He 
married on December 14, 1728, Alida Beekman, the daughter of 
Johannes Martense Beekman, and died in 1782, at the age of 
seventy-eight. 


ANTHONY LISPENARD 


Anthony Lispenard was the great grandson of Antoine L’Espe- 
narde, who was a baker in Albany as early as 1670, and the son 
of Leonard Lispenard. He was born in 1753 and received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts from Kings College in 1761. He mar- 
ried Sarah Barclay on December 10, 1764. He had three sons, 
Leonard, Thomas and Anthony, and two daughters, Alice and 
Sarah, the latter of whom married Alexander L. Stewart. He 
served as a presidential elector in 1800, and died in 1817, at the 
age of sixty-four years. 
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Henry VAN Dyck 


There are three early families of the name of Van Dyck who 
lived in the colony of New York in the seventeenth century. The 
family of Hendrick Van Dyck moved to Albany, New York, the 
family of Jan Thomasse Van Dyck moved to Long Island and New 
Jersey, and the family of Franz Claessen Van Dyck remained in 
New York City for several generations. Henry Van Dyck, our 
alumnus, was a great-great-grandson of Franz Claessen Van Dyck. 
He was born in 1744 in Nassau Street, New York, and was a son 
of Richard Van Dyck. After his graduation from Kings College, 
Van Dyck moved to Stratford, Conn., where he married Hulda 
Lewis of that place. He studied and practiced law for a time and 
then studied for the ministry. He was one of the first three stu- 
dents ordained by Bishop Seabury in America in 1785. Rev. 
Henry Van Dyck was pastor of several churches in Connecticut, and 
also served as pastor at Poughkeepsie, New York, Perth Amboy, 
New Brunswick and Burlington, New Jersey, and at Newtown, 
New York. In 1792 he received the degree of S.T.D. from Rut- 
gers College. He died in New York City, September 17, 1804, at 
the age of sixty, leaving a widow, a son Richard, and a daughter 
Abby. Rev. Henry Van Dyck was buried in the family vault in 
Trinity Churchyard, New York City. The descendants of his son 
Richard now reside in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and his grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Cornelia Van Dyke Clarke was living in 1878 in 
Mount Holly, New Jersey, being the wife of Joseph Clarke of that 
place. A portrait of the Rev. Henry Van Dyck is in the possession 
of the Livingston family of New York. 

While he was rector of St. Peter’s, Perth Amboy, and Christ 
Church, New Brunswick, New Jersey, he was chosen President of 
the Ninth Convention of the Church of New Jersey, held in Christ 
Church, New Brunswick, June 6, 1792. During the American 
Revolution, he was a loyalist, but in 1784 he was permitted to return 
to the State of New York by special act of the legislature. 
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GEASS, OF 762 
Epwarp ANTILL 


Edward Antill was a grandson of Edward Antill, a prominent 
merchant in New York City who came from Richmond, Surrey, 
England, in the latter part of the seventeenth century. The grand- 
father was born in 1659 and died in 1704, and in addition to being 
a prominent merchant, he was also a lawyer and a man of public 
affairs in the colony. Edward Antill III, our alumnus, was the 
first son of Edward Antill II and Anne Morris. He was born in 
Piscataqua, New Jersey, on the eleventh of April, 1742. 

After graduating from Kings College, he was admitted to the 
bar in England, but shortly removed to Quebec, where he remained 
until the Revolution began. When that city was besieged by the 
American troops in the fall of 1775, he refused to respond to the 
call of the governor of the city to take up arms in its defence and 
was sent to the American lines, where he was at once assigned to 
duty as chief engineer of the army by General Montgomery. 
He was with that officer when he fell, and was despatched by Gen- 
eral Wooster to relate the particulars to General Schuyler and the 
Continental Congress. On January 22, 1776, he received a com- 
mission as Lieutenant Colonel of Colonel Hazen’s second Canadian 
Regiment, and in May, 1776, General Benedict Arnold assigned him 
to duty as Adjutant General of the American Army in Canada. 
In the following December he was sent on a recruiting tour through 
New Jersey and the southern states with the approbation of Gen- 
eral Washington, who wrote him a commendatory letter in January 
8, 1777, and Congress voted him $2,000 for his expenses. He was 
among the prisoners captured by the British when General Sullivan 
led his expedition against Staten Island, August 22, 1777, and for a 
time was confined on one of the prison ships. His brother John, 
then in the British service, was sent to examine the condition of 
the prisoners, and the first person he saw among them was his own 
brother, whose release he soon effected. 

Edward Antill was licensed as an attorney in New Jersey at the 
November term 1783, and shortly afterwards he opened a law office 
in New York City. Later he removed to Canada, joining his 
brother John there. He married at Quebec, May 4, 1767, Miss 
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Charlotte Riverain, daughter of Joseph Riverain, and died in the 
town of Saint Johns, on the Richelieu River near Montreal, May, 
1789, at the age of forty-seven years. He had been appointed a 
judge of the court of common pleas of Clinton County, New 
York, in 1789, but probably died before he could fill the office. 


HENRY CUYLER 


Henry Cuyler was a son of Cornelius Cuyler, who was a grand- 
son of the original Hendrick Cuyler, a tailor, born in 1637, who 
came to Albany, New York, about 1664 and bought a lot on the hill 
on the east side of North Pearl Street, near State Street. The 
name Cuyler is derived from the German Keiler (wild boar). Our 
alumnus was born on August 15, 1735. 


WILLIAM CORNELIUS GEORGE 


William Cornelius George came from Antigua and spent the 
early part of his college course at Yale. Subsequently he entered 
Kings College, and after being admitted to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in Kings College in 1762, he received an honorary ad 
eundem degree from Yale University in the same year. He 
perished in an attempt to land on Staten Island a few years after 
his graduation. 

JoHN GRINNELL 

John Grinnell served as Captain of the Third Regiment of New 

York Continental Artillery from 1775 to 1776. 


ALEXANDER LESLIE 


Alexander Leslie was for thirteen years the head-master of 
the grammar school of Kings College, retiring in the year 1776. 


LEONARD LISPENARD 

Leonard Lispenard was born in 1743. He was the son of 
Leonard Lispenard and Alice Rutgers and was the great grandson 
of Antoine L’Espenarde, the first member of the family in America. 
He graduated from Kings College in 1762 and became a merchant. 
He was a member of the Chamber of Commerce and owned the 
property known as Davenport’s Neck in New Rochelle, New York, 
where he had a summer residence. He traveled in Europe ex- 
tensively and was a person of superior culture and education. He 
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served as a delegate to the Provincial Congress of New York in 
1775, and he was a Regent of the University of the State of New 
York from 1784 to 1787. He was the treasurer of Kings College 
from 1775 until 1784, when he resigned the position. He died un- 
married in 1790, at the age of forty-seven. 


DANIEL ROBERT 
Daniel Robert was a lawyer by profession and became a loyalist 
during the American Revolution. After the termination of the 
war be became His Majesty’s Attorney General for the Island of 
St. Christopher’s in the West Indies. 


GLASS OF 1763 
ABRAHAM DE PEYSTER 

A remote ancestor of our alumnus was a Landheer in Flanders. 
Subsequently the family was driven by the persecutions of Charles 
IX of France to Amsterdam, Holland, and from this city Johannes 
De Peyster, the progenitor of the family in America, came to New 
Amsterdam in 1645 on a visit, returning in 1652 to make the new 
world his permanent residence. 

Our alumnus, Abraham De Peyster, was the third child of Col. 
James Abraham De Peyster, and a member of the fifth generation 
of the family in America. He was born February 18, 1743. In 
1776 he entered the King’s service as senior captain of the Fourth 
or King’s American Regiment of New York Volunteers. He was 
second in command at the Battle of King’s Mountain, about twelve 
miles northwest of Yorkville, South Carolina, on October 7, 1780, 
and after the fall of Col. Patrick Ferguson, which occurred early in 
the action, assumed the chief command. Captain De Peyster had 
been paid off on the morning of the battle, among the coin which 
he received being a doubloon which he placed in the pocket of his 
vest. While in the field a bullet struck the coin, saving his life. 
He went to St. John’s, New Brunswick, at the conclusion of peace, 
and was one of the grantees of that city. He became treasurer of 
New Brunswick and a colonel in the militia. He died in that 
colony in 1798, his estate being sold by his administrator in 1799. 
He was married on August 2, 1783, to Catherine, second daughter 
of John Livingston, but died without issue. L. F. Furp 
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STANDARDIZATION OF THE COLLEGES 


HE daily press, with characteristic alertness, has taken up the 
phrase “standardization of the colleges,” as contained in 
the record of the action of the Association of American Universi- 
ties at its last conference, but for the most part without a proper 
realization of its actual meaning. In several cases it has been in- 
ferred that a standardization of type is intended, and a column-long 
editorial in one of the most enlightened of our journals sets out 
laboriously to prove that no standard type has been developed or is 
indicated in American institutions of the higher learning. The 
question, however, it is scarcely necessary to say, is not one of type 
at all, since under the various conditions of historical development 
and of specific environment it is neither possible nor desirable, either 
now or at any time, to make the institutions of the country conform 
to a single model. Such a course would impoverish, rather than 
enrich, an educational system which within rational limits should 
have the requisite variety and adaptability to appeal to the prefer- 
ences of a varied clientele. The question is rather what standard of 
requirement and of educational opportunity shall make an institu- 
tion a college, in an accepted use of the term, and shall keep it so. 
It is not a matter at the present time of what is done in detail in 
carrying out the program of instruction, nor yet of conditions of 
internal organization, but whether the institution in question con- 
forms to a minimum standard which shall make it, in reality, a col- 
lege in fact, as well as in name, and give it a recognized place in a 
national system of education. 

The demand for a standardization of the colleges at this time has 
come from several different sources. It has arisen as a consequence 
of the action of foreign universities in officially accepting the 
bachelor’s degree alone of those institutions which belong to the 
Association of American Universities as equivalent to the testi- 
monium maturitatis of the home Gymnasium, and, as a result, the 
refusal on the part of these universities to matriculate the bachelors 
of other American colleges as candidates for the doctor’s degree. 
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This condition is wholly anomalous and unjust to a number of the 
best equipped colleges of the country, which, literally through no 
fault of their own, see themselves denied a privilege and robbed of 
a prestige that belongs to them as much as to the others, to which, 
by virtue of membership in the Association, it is conceded. This 
state of affairs was never contemplated by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities, and is simply an incident, and, in a way, an acci- 
dent, of the formal recognition abroad of the Association as a body 
of institutions whose educational status, in the light of its published 
proceedings, has been readily measured. The members of the 
Association admit to their own university work, without question 
and on a perfect parity with their own graduates, the bachelors of a 
number of the colleges of the country, which, because they are col- 
leges and not at the same time universities, can not become mem- 
bers of the Association. If these, too, should be recognized, as 
they should be, by foreign universities as fulfilling the conditions 
of matriculation, it is necessary to determine definitely which they 
are in the long list of the so-called “ colleges” and “ universities ” 
of the country. 

The demand for standardization has arisen in another and dif- 
ferent way from the necessary formulation by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching of the term “ college”’ as 
entitling any particular institution thus designated, in accordance 
with the conditions of gift, to inclusion in the benefits of the fund. 
Following practically the definition used in the Revised Statutes 
of the State of New York, the trustees of the Foundation deter- 
mined at the beginning of their activity that “an institution to be 
ranked as a college must have at least six professors giving their 
entire time to college and university work, a course of four years 
in liberal arts and sciences, and should require for admission not 
less than the usual four years of academic or high-school prepara- 
tion, or its equivalent, in addition to the pre-academic or grammar 
school studies. To be ranked as a college an institution must have 
a productive endowment of not less than two hundred thousand 
dollars.” The Foundation under the terms of gift excludes sec- 
tarian institutions from its benefits, and until the recent increase 
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of the fund has not included State institutions. With these two 
classes absent, it is interesting to note that the entire accepted list 
of institutions, consisting of colleges, technical schools and univer- 
sities together, is but fifty-five. 

Another demand for standardization of the college has arisen 
as a result of the recent action of the Association of American Uni- 
versities to admit to membership, and, accordingly, to recognize 
as fulfilling the conditions of a university standard, only those insti- 
tutions which rest their professional courses, where they are at 
hand, upon the basis of college work. In carrying out this plan 
the Association will inevitably be confronted with the problem of 
determining what colleges give instruction in arts and sciences 
equivalent in amount and quality to that given by the universities 
within the membership of the Association itself, and a formulation 
must be agreed upon which will include within its provisions all 
the colleges of the country, whatever in kind they may be. 

The matter of standardization of the colleges has come about 
logically as an incident of the evolution of a national system of 
education that is taking place gradually, but none the less certainly, 
in the United States. In certain of its phases it is no new thing, 
since the movement toward a recognized standard of initial re. 
quirement for admission to the college begun with the creation of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, in 1901, definitely asserts 
the existence of a common basis. The movement, however, has 
received its greatest impetus from the extended and enlightened 
efforts of the trustees of the Carnegie Foundation to obtain the 
educational data necessary for the administration of its affairs, and 
it is altogether likely that the contemplated action of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities will complete the process, so far as 
definition can do it, at its next conference. As begun by the En- 
trance Examination Board and continued by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, the movement for standardization recognizes as essential con- 
ditions for the college, to use the formulation contained in the last 
report of the president of the Foundation, that it should be super- 
imposed upon the high school; that it should offer a four years’ 
course in arts and science; and that it should have a sufficient teach- 
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ing staff and sufficient financial strength to guarantee the quality 
of its instruction. It is recognized, however, as is stated, that these 
requirements represent the minimum of what might be expected 
of any institution calling itself a college and offering to students 
what purports to be college training, and that such a definition does 
not go beyond the bare framework of that which constitutes an 
American college. 

Standardization, at the present time, nevertheless, means little 
more than this, nor can it be intended that it shall mean much more 
in the future. The purpose is to bring the standard of college in- 
struction, including the entrance requirements at the beginning and 
the requirements for the bachelor’s degree at the end, to the same 
essential level throughout the country, so that “college” shall 
stand for something definite and well understood in the American 
system of education, and shall not be used indiscriminately by any 
institution that may complacently elect to adopt it. There can be 
no thought in determining such a standard of depriving the Ameri- 
can college course of its elasticity or the American college of its 
individuality and its independence of organization and method by 
ruthlessly conforming all to a common model. A minimum stand- 
ard of requirement does not touch those matters, except in the 
ultimate question as to the character and amount of their educa- 
tional efficiency. How much the colleges shall give, and along 
what specific lines of individual excellence they may choose to de- 
velop, is a matter that must be left to their own opportunities and 
their own volition. 

The colleges, on the other hand, whatever their origin and early 
condition may have been and however they may subsequently have 
developed, in a more enlightened view of educational organization 
are but parts of a general system of education of the country and 
of the continent, and they should be administered, not from the 
standpoint of isolated schools, but in the larger interest of the 
great body of American students for whom they have been created. 
The last report of the Carnegie Foundation, in connection with this 
whole matter, puts the case of the college as a national proposition 
plainly on its feet. “ Its duty and its highest service lies in a fair 
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coordination with the general scheme of education of the State and 
of the nation. The college needs not independence but freedom, 
and freedom is not limited when the college takes upon itself the 
obligations of scholarly cooperation, academic sincerity, and educa- 


tional unselfishness.”’ 
Werle 


x 
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MORGAN. DIX, D:D. D:G.L. 


ORGAN DIX, A.B. 1848, A.M. 1851, D.D. 1863, D.C.L. 
University of the South 1885, D.D. Princeton 1896 and 
Oxford 1900 and Harvard 1902—as his name stands recorded in 
our General Catalogue—was at the time of his death the senior 
member in point of service in the Board of Trustees of Columbia 
University. He had served for fifteen years longer than the Trus- 
tee who stood next to him on the list. Since the death of Mr. Fish 
in 1889, only one other member of the Board—the late Mr. 
William C. Schermerhorn—had ranked as senior to Dr. Dix. His 
more than forty-five years of continuous service is without an equal 
in our annals. 

He was born in the City of New York on November 1, 1827, 
spent most of his early years in Albany, entered Columbia College 
as a sophomore in the autumn of 1845 and graduated with the 
class of 1848. Among his classmates were Joseph Wesley Harper 
and Horace W. Carpentier—both subsequently valued members of 
the Board of Trustees. 

Graduating from the Theological Seminary in 1852, Morgan 
Dix served as deacon and priest of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
first in Philadelphia and later in New York. In the autumn of 
1862 he was chosen (on the death of the venerable Dr. Berrian) 
to be the Rector of Trinity Church, and for the remainder of his 
life he filled that arduous and conspicuous post, contributing con- 
stantly by word and good example to the edifying and well-govern- 
ing of his parish. He laid down his work only with his life, which 
came to an end on Wednesday, the twenty-ninth of April, 1908, 
after a very brief illness. 

Such are the simple annals of his long and useful career, which 
was essentially devoted to furthering the spiritual and material 
growth of the people committed to his charge. This was his life 
work, and to this he gave himself without reserve. His varied 
abilities, his unusual capacity for organization, his zeal and stead- 
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fast faith, worked wonders for his Church. Writing the History 
of Trinity Parish in 1906, he dwelt with just pride on its increase 
since his installation as Rector. ‘‘ At that time,” he wrote, “ the 
number of clergy was eight; it is now twenty-five. We had four 
churches, we now have nine, as well as seventeen schools for Chris- 
tian education, several of which are partly endowed, a parish hos- 
pital, and a burial ground for the poor. We have come through 
our trials as in past years, fighting battles against aggression from 
outside, but thank God at peace within our borders and almost, if 
not absolutely, free from controversies, dissensions or whatever 
might have disturbed the peace of our household of faith.” 

But Dr. Dix’s influence in the Church and the community ex- 
tended far beyond the borders of his own parish and of the diocese 
to which he was attached. At many successive triennial conven- 
tions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, he 
was elected presiding officer of the House of Deputies. His clear 
and logical mind, his keen sense of justice, his tact and alertness 
gave him a commanding position in these bodies, which have always 
been composed of unusually able men—both clergymen and lay- 
men—assembled from all parts of the country. 

Dr. Dix, by virtue of his office as Rector of Trinity Church, 
was trustee of two great charities—the Sailors’ Snug Harbor and 
the Leake and Watts Orphan House—both of which he served with 
constant diligence. He was also elected a member of the boards 
of many other religious and charitable institutions. 

In 1862, following the unbroken precedent which had prevailed 
in Columbia College since the Revolution, Dr. Dix immediately 
after his installation as Rector of Trinity Church, was elected a 
member of our own Board of Trustees and continued in service 
almost to the very day of his death. Indeed, he attended a meeting 
of the Trustees as late as Monday, the sixth of April, and addressed 
the Board on the business then before it at some length and with 
his customary earnestness and vigor. His influence in the Board 
was always conservative. It was not that he objected to change 
in itself; but he was not willing to agree to innovations unless he 
was first fully convinced that they would turn out to be improve- 
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ments. His calm judgment was not easily or quickly led away. 
He liked to keep his feet on the old paths, and although he was not 
desirous to stand still, he would not move until he was sure where 
he was going. 

The somewhat restless activities of President Barnard, whose 
far-seeing plans for the future of Columbia were not always limited 
by an adequate sense of the adaptation of ends to means, often 
awakened Dr. Dix’s opposition. In particular, President Barnard’s 
views as to the education of women failed entirely to command 
Dr. Dix’s assent, and he exerted himself to prevent anything which 
savored of undergraduate coeducation. But the establishment of 
Barnard College and the development of University instruction 
among men and women alike, although probably not altogether in 
harmony with Dr. Dix’s views as to the true mission of Christian 
women, he did not oppose. The maintenance of the traditional 
college course was also a thing that was dear to him; and when the 
Statutes were revised so as to grant very enlarged powers to the 
College Faculty, he was insistent that that body should never be 
permitted to change the terms of admission or the conditions for 
graduation, without the knowledge and assent of the Trustees. 

He did not speak often at meetings of the Trustees, but when 
he did take any part in their discussions his words never failed to 
carry weight. His calm and striking presence; his simple, clear and 
logical method of statement; his unaffected earnestness of cenvic- 
tion, and a humorous appreciation of circumstances and possibilities, 
were the characteristics which chiefly distinguished him in the every- 
day work of the Board. 

The influence of early environment undoubtedly counted for a 
great deal in the development of these characteristics. His father, 
General John A. Dix—whose memory he venerated—had played 
a conspicuous part in public affairs. From 1830 to 1861, during 
all of Morgan Dix’s boyhood and early manhood, his father was 
one of that hard-headed, conservative and extremely able group of 
men who controlled the destinies of the Democratic party in the 
State of New York. They were sincerely, even passionately, at- 
tached to the Union and the Constitution. They dreaded and 
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opposed changes which they feared might wreck the country. But 
when the event came and the Union was threatened with destruction, 
they did not hesitate in their loyalty to the flag. 

It was in such an atmosphere of loyalty to the Union, of faith- 
ful adherence to those abstract doctrines of government which they 
believed were embodied in the Constitution, and of extremely 
simple and straightforward theories of administration that General 
Dix moved. It was the school of the Albany Regency, of Van 
Buren, of Marcy and of Silas Wright. And it was in the doctrines 
of this school that Morgan Dix acquired the conservatism, the 
strength of conviction, and the plain vigorous common-sense which 
distinguished him in his relation to secular affairs. 

Of Dr. Dix’s other and more intimate personal qualities, of his 
literary achievements, of his spiritual and religious growth, this is 
not perhaps the place to attempt to speak. It is enough to say that 
those who knew him best could most fully appreciate—to use his 
own words written of his father—‘ that strong individuality, which 
constitutes the chief treasure of our recollections, and has left the 
impression of a sweet, simple-hearted, tender soul, which loved its 
own devotedly, and revered God, and won from men a deeper affec- 
tion as, drawing nearer, they saw what he was.” 

GrorGE L. RIVES 
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President, Union Theological Seminary, 1897-1908 
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CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, DD: 


N the death of the Reverend Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary and a member of the 
Columbia University Council, which occurred at his residence in 
New York on Wednesday, March 25, 1908, the University is de- 
prived of the advice and services of a man of rare gifts and dis- 
tinguished achievements. As an educator, his mastery was shown 
in the fact, that, in a day of decreasing interest in theological study, 
the seminary of which he was the head gained wide recognition and 
attracted an increasing number of students. As a theologian, he 
was notable for emphasizing the need of thorough methods and the 
place of absolute freedom of investigation in the cause of religious 
faith, As a preacher, his finished eloquence, warm, personal 
knowledge of the spiritual and never-failing human sympathy, 
brought comfort and uplift wherever he was heard. As a mis- 
sionary, he was widely influential, through his lecture tours, in 
interpreting christianity to the orient and in bringing to the nations 
of the west a more intelligent and generous appreciation of the 
religions of the east. 

Doctor Hall was born in New York on September 3, 1852. 
He was graduated at Williams College in 1872, entered thereafter 
the Union Theological Seminary and, prior to his ordination in 
1875, spent a year of study in England and Scotland. While 
abroad, he formed the close friendships of Dean Stanley and Charles 
Kingsley, from whom he received many marks of favor and con- 
sideration. Upon returning to his home, he undertook the duties 
of pastor of the Union Presbyterian Church in Newburgh, going 
from there to the First Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn. In 
1897 he was elected president of the Union Theological Seminary. 
Appointed in 1902-03 as Barrows Lecturer in India and Japan on 
the Christian Religion, he made such a deep impression that his 
return to the east was everywhere demanded. On this second tour, 
made in 1906-07, he contracted a baffling tropical fever which 
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finally resulted in his death. The degree of doctor of divinity was 
conferred upon him by New York University in 1890, by Harvard 
in 1897, and by Yale in 1901. The degree of doctor of laws was 
bestowed by Union College in 1905. He was a trustee of Williams 
College and of Atlanta University. Among the most significant 
of Doctor Hall’s contributions to christian and theological litera- 
ture may be mentioned: “ Does God send trouble? ”, “ Christian 
belief interpreted by christian experience,’ “The universal ele- 
ments of religion,” ‘‘ Christ and the human race.” 

The crowning achievement of Doctor Hall’s life is found in his 
work as president of the Union Theological Seminary. For this 
office he was ideally fitted. The effect of his presence was to re- 
move at once the opposition which had existed in some quarters to 
the institution and to make known generally the constructive 
methods there employed. He secured to the faculty scholars of 
distinguished ability both from this country and Europe, who 
formed, however, a compact and aggressive body not on the basis 
of identity of intellectual view but of a common purpose. His 
influence upon the students was strong and formative. Men of 
all types found in him a friend and adviser in every perplexity, a 
stimulator and guide in every aspiration. The growth of Union 
Seminary and his aim to make it a school of theological training 
equal in rank and thoroughness to other graduate schools of modern 
universities, caused President Hall to seek for larger equipment. 
At the time of his death, he had succeeded in procuring the gift of 
a site of land adjoining Columbia University and a sufficient sum 
of money to erect the necessary buildings without incurring debt. 
This new and beautiful home, planned under his direction, for the 
seminary to which he had given the matured powers of his life, 
will stand as a noble and enduring monument to his learning, piety, 
zeal and foresight. 

RAYMOND CoLLYER KNox 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


At the meeting of February 3, 1908, the Trustees adopted certain 
amendments to the Statutes governing the composition and functions 
of the University Council which essentially change its relations to the 
The Reorganization of University at large and to the several constituent 
the University Council parts. This action was the outcome of discussion 
which lasted nearly two years, beginning in February, 1906, with the 
designation by the President of the Committee on Higher Degrees as 
a special committee to prepare a report upon the advisability of changes 
in the composition and powers of the Council, particularly the enlarge- 
ment of the Council itself and of its powers as an advisory and legis- 
lative body for the whole University. This committee presented a 
report in April, 1906, advocating both changes; its recommendations 
were not accepted, and a new committee was appointed, more com- 
pletely representative of the Council as a whole, to take up the entire 
matter anew. After exhaustive discussion this second committee pre- 
sented a report in February, 1907; but final action was not had until 
the following November, when the report was adopted with slight 
modifications, and transmitted to the Trustees as a recommendation of 
the Council. 

The first change thus made enlarges the Council by the addition of 
a second elected member from each faculty which had hitherto sent 
one elected delegate, one from the Faculty of Fine Arts (with pro- 
vision for a second in the future), and one from the Faculty of the 
College of Pharmacy, when that faculty shall consist of ten or more 
members. In 1908-09 the Council, as thus enlarged, will comprise 
thirty members—a body larger than some of the faculties, and much 
more truly representative of all the various interests of the University 
than it could ever be under its previous form. The multiplication of 
departments in the University had already made it difficult in some 
cases to secure adequate representation. It was also felt by the com- 
mittee which had recommended the change that since the deans had 
become appointed instead of elected officers, the faculties had suffered 
to that extent diminution of a privilege which could and should be 
restored by the right of electing a second delegate from each. The 
Council had recommended the prohibition of plural voting for repre- 
sentatives on the part of professors who happen to sit in more than 
one faculty; but the Trustees rejected the proposal, on the ground that 
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holder into all the legislative bodies of which he should be made a 
member. Such elections of second delegates as have been held at the 
time of writing seem to show that the faculties are actuated by the 
desire to make their representation more harmonious and complete. 

The changes in the powers and duties of the Council are chiefly 
two: it becomes entitled to share in the action of the faculties of 
Columbia College and Barnard College, with regard to the adoption 
into their programs of study of courses offered by other faculties and 
leading to graduate or professional degrees or diplomas; and it gains 
the right of expressing its opinion upon any proposed exercise of 
powers conferred upon any of the faculties which involves a change 
in the educational policy of the University in respect to the require- 
ments for admission, the program of studies or the conditions of 
graduation. No such proposed action may be laid before the Trustees 
for their action until the Council has at least had full opportunity of 
expressing itself thereon. This provision is designed to secure and 
doubtless will secure the fullest possible acquaintance on the part of 
the representatives of each faculty with what is going on in the other 
faculties, in all matters of more general interest. As the University 
has spread out in so many directions, the need of a strong bond of 
union has for a number of years been more keenly felt, and this new 
revision of the Statutes is but the logical completion of the process 
begun in 1890. No one faculty can expect to be entirely a law unto 
itself; the larger interests are too complicated and pervasive to be any 
longer properly conservable under the exclusive control of one body. 
Yet, though provision is made for the expression of the Council’s 
opinion om any new departure, and it becomes the duty of the Council 
to consider all such matters, it by no means follows that approval by 
the Council must precede approval by the Trustees. The Council is 
expected, however, to be able to judge many questions from more 
points of view than are likely to be taken by any single faculty, and 
its opinion is in so far likely to be less biased. 


In an article in the current number of the QuarrERLy on “ The 
Faculty of Philosophy,’ Professor W. H. Carpenter contrasts the 
educational achievements of that faculty with a lack of homogeneity 

The Faculty of effort and esprit de corps of student and in- 

of Philosophy —structor with which he believes it chargeable. The 
rate and extent of increase in enrollment of students and in degrees 
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granted which have marked the history of the Faculty of Philosophy 
as compared with its fellow graduate faculties is exhibited in a table 
of figures covering the years from 1889 to 1907. The table shows 
that 58 per cent. of the entire enrollment of 7180 and 43.8 per cent. 
of the 2049 graduate degrees granted during this period were under 
this faculty. That, in spite of this showing, the faculty is not a co- 
herent body with unified aims and interests is an opinion which is not 
likely to arouse dissent. Exception may be taken, however, to the 
adequacy of the reasons which Professor Carpenter finds for this 
lack of coherence and also to his estimate of it as a decided disad- 
vantage in spite of which the faculty has been educationally successful. 

Two reasons are assigned for the lack of a unified faculty spirit. 
The first is the fact that so many members of the faculty owe it a 
divided allegiance, and the second is the fact that the departments 
represented in the faculty are not housed together, but are widely 
scattered over the campus and lodged in several cases in very inade- 
quate quarters. Professor Carpenter lays less stress on the first rea- 
son. Indeed, its general importance is questionable. The divided 
allegiance to which reference is made is the result of the divided work 
of instructors which involves their membership in different faculties 
and thus a range of interests outside of the Faculty of Philosophy. 
But experience indicates that this is an advantage rather than a hin- 
drance for efficient educational coordination, and that it tends to pro- 
duce broader sympathies. Were the interests of its members more 
exclusively the interests of the Faculty of Philosophy there would 
doubtless be greater coherence of a certain kind, but it is doubtful 
whether it would be the kind to be desired. The second reason as- 
signed by Professor Carpenter has much greater weight. As the 
Faculty of Philosophy is at present housed, there is no natural oppor- 
tunity for informal meeting or discussion among its members. The 
advantage of such meeting and discussion can not be too highly esti- 
mated, but it is an advantage which the Faculty of Philosophy has 
deplorably lacked. Until the formation of the Committee on Program 
of Studies two years ago, there was not even a standing committee 
of the faculty which could represent its joint interests. The work 
which that committee has already done and the confidence which the 
faculty has shown in it are ample witnesses of the readiness of the 
faculty to respond to those influences which give it greater stability. 
But that committee affords at present practically the only opportunity 
for corporate faculty effort. The need of adequate and contiguous 
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quarters for the departments represented in the faculty and of the 
informal intercourse which such quarters would afford, grows greater 
every year, and Professor Carpenter has voiced a general opinion in 
insisting on it with so much concrete emphasis. 

There is another reason for a lack of coherence which would be 
affected little by a merely external rearrangement, and which appears 
to be more important than those mentioned in the article. While the 
departments represented in the Faculty of Philosophy have many edu- 
cational interests in common, they have as many, and in certain cases 
more, with other departments not represented. As far as representa- 
tion is concerned, literature is divorced from history, anthropology 
from biology, sociology, and statistics, philosophy and psychology from 
science, and education from many of its important interests. Indeed, 
such a statement inadequately represents the contrasts that might be 
drawn. The various departments have, naturally and as a consequence 
of their segregation, found it necessary to maintain affiliations with 
others not represented in their own faculty. This fact has, doubtless, 
made for a lack of faculty coherence, but it has also made for educa- 
tional efficiency. In the light of it one may claim that a great part of 
the success which the Faculty of Philosophy has achieved during its 
history has been due to its many-sided affiliations with the rest of the 
University. The recognition of this does not diminish the force of 
Professor Carpenter’s plea for more adequate quarters. It suggests 
rather an additional need, the need of some method by which the exclu- 
sively educational interests of the various graduate faculties may be 
more adequately coordinated. With such coordination internal faculty 
coherence should go hand in hand in order that it may be continually 
effective in the domain of scholarship. 


For many years Columbia has pursued with reference to her stu- 
dents the policy of supplying them richly with opportunities and of 
leaving largely to their own volition the question of how far they 
Committee on Advice WOuld profit by these opportunities. This policy is 

to Students characteristic of the freedom—and perhaps heart- 
lessness—of life in a great city, where what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business, and was probably strengthened by the influence on 
many of our professors of their training in German universities. We 
made good rules, we devised wise courses of study, we provided proper 
penalties for too frequent absences and for failures in examinations; 
but we abandoned the students to their own sense of responsibility and 
to their own ambition or lack of ambition, as the case might be. 
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In the last year or two, however, the current has been rapidly turn- 
ing in the other direction, in those parts of the University, at least, in 
which our students are youngest. In the schools of engineering most 
of the recent administrative action has seemed to center on greater care 
for the individual, and in the two undergraduate colleges this tendency 
has been even more marked. Committees of both Columbia and Bar- 
nard have been considering necessary changes in the methods of in- 
struction, with the same end in view. In Columbia the most distinct 
change in this direction has been the establishment of a Committee on 
Advice to Students and the assignment by it of each student who 
entered the College in 1907-08 to some officer of instruction. The 
officers who are to meet the students in this way are, in general, the 
oider and more experienced teachers, men of distinction, whom any 
lad should be proud to know. Their duties have not been rigidly 
formulated, and it seems well that this should be so. Each is left free 
as to the extent of his relationship with the young men put in his 
charge; but he is to meet them at least once in two weeks, and all their 
schedules of courses must bear his approval. The intention is to 
assign in the same way next autumn the incoming students, and thus 
to proceed until every boy whose work is primarily collegiate has thus 
a claim on the continued interest and attention of some one professor. 

The plan is simple, and it is hoped that it can be put into effect 
without throwing too great a burden on the members of the teaching 
staff. The students accept it with some eagerness, or at least with 
their usual delightful tolerance for all the mysterious—and to them 
often whimsical—projects of their elders. To the public at large it 
has been a revelation of the fact that Columbia is moving along the 
same lines of reconstruction as several other important institutions. 
To the alumni and special friends of Columbia and to the parents of 
our boys it will be a very tangible sign of the growth among us of an 
increased feeling of responsibility for the youths placed in our charge, 
and of our determination to give them wise guidance as well as sound 
instruction. It is, moreover, only one of many signs that the College, 
after years of a growth so rapid as to give no time for reflection, is 
now coming to realize more clearly its special problems and to search 
earnestly for their solutions. The members of the teaching force have 
never been so eager to cooperate with one another, nor have their 
different ideals of education ever tended more plainly to unite in a 
common aim, in which each may have his part. From such unanimity 
of feeling and from such earnestness there can but come a greatly 
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increased efficiency of instruction and a furtherance of all the higher 
ends of college education. 


No one can read Dr. Ditman’s graphic article on “ Education and 
its economic value in the field of preventive medicine,” which is issued 
as a supplement to the present number of the QUARTERLY, without a 
The Need fora School keen realization of the immense possibilities in the 
of Sanitary Science field of education for which he pleads. In the 

and Public Health rush of modern life we are more prone to try to 
cure the ills we have than to take effective measures against those we 
know not of, and herein lies our short-sightedness. Dr. Ditman makes 
very clear the foolhardiness of such a course. The descending curves 
of the death rate from small-pox, typhoid fever, tuberculosis, diph- 
theria, scarlet fever and measles, as the result of the application of 
sanitary principles, are facts that cannot be denied. They are indica- 
tive of a corresponding decrease in human misery. But the need of 
further work along similar lines is clear from the curves of increase 
in the prevalence of pneumonia, cerebro-spinal meningitis, cancer, dia- 
betes and Bright’s disease. 

Pasteur has said that it is within the power of man to make all 
infectious diseases to disappear from the world. From the standpoint 
of ethics alone a great extension of preventive measures is abundantly 
justified. But from the standpoint of economics there is equal justifi- 
cation. To allow disease that can be prevented to take foothold and 
spread is indicative of bad business methods, and the resulting loss can 
readily be computed in dollars and cents. The epidemic of yellow 
fever in 1878 cost this country the sum of one hundred million dollars. 

Granted all this, the question is how can known sanitary principles 
be presented properly to the people, and the latter be made to realize 
the importance of living sanitary lives? ‘This can be done, and is 
being done, through the extension of the work of hospitals, dispensa- 
ries, boards of health, societies of organized charity, municipal officers, 
professional teachers, and sanitary engineers. The great need of the 
time, for those who are willing to undertake this work, is opportunity 
to obtain the proper training. Here is the crux of the matter, and 
now for the first time we have before us an outline of a proposed 
school adequate to meet the need. Such a school has become a moral 
and economic necessity. How soon shall it become a reality? 


The present requirements for admission to the school of medicine 
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are practically equivalent to those that admit to Columbia College. 
Beginning with the session of 1909-10, there will be required the com- 

Admission to pletion of not less than two full years of study in 

Medical Study an approved college or scientific school, which 
course must have included instruction in the elements of physics, inor- 
ganic chemistry and biology. This represents a desirable advance, and 
is probably the best standard for the majority of American youths now 
entering upon the study of medicine. Their age at this period is 
about that of the German student on leaving his Gymnasium. A few 
medical schools in this country require the added year or two which are 
requisite to obtain a baccalaureate degree. While this is desirable as 
a pre-requisite to the study of law, the case is different with medicine. 
The graduate in law may become a wage-earner upon the completion 
of his course in the professional school. If the graduate in medicine 
is to be properly trained, however, he must pass the next two years 
after the end of his professional course as a non-wage-earning interne 
in the hospital. Thus it comes about that for him eight years must 
elapse between the secondary school and the beginning of independent 
effort and of self-support—namely, two years in college, four years 
in the medical school, and two years in the hospital. It is difficult to 
see how with the present enormous demands on the energy of the 
student in medical training this period of eight years can be shortened. 
The new Columbia standard thus seems to represent the most desir- 
able goal to be reached in the near future by the majority of American 
medical schools. If medicine continues to advance in the future with 
the great strides that have characterized its progress in the recent past 
—and there is no prospect of its pace being slackened—new problems 
in the education of its followers will soon press for solution. 


In Professor Gray’s lectures on “The nature and sources of the 
law,” delivered at the University this spring, the Carpentier lectureship 
has clearly vindicated the wisdom and usefulness of the foundation. 

The Carpentier In no department of science has the discussion of 

Lectures first principles received less attention in English- 
speaking countries than in that of legal science. This fact, less dis- 
creditable to the professors and practitioners of that science than it may 
seem, is due to the circumstance that law, like medicine, is primarily 
an applied science and only in its more developed stages, where the 
field of social and industrial activity has been pretty fully mapped out 
and the relations of its several parts and their functions adjusted by 
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the courts and legislatures, furnishes the material for comprehensive 
scientific treatment. That stage was reached in the Roman law in the 
later periods of the empire and the activity of continental jurists in 
the field of legal theory is an inheritance from that legal system. That 
the time has now come for a similar development in the common law 
system is evinced by the increasing number of legal scholars who, in 
England, in Australia and in the United States are devoting some part 
at least of their attention to the scientific study of the law and who are 
making contributions of greater or less importance to its literature. 
Notable among these is Professor Gray, who brings to the task a 
powerful and acute legal mind, trained in the practice as well as the 
professional teaching of his science. His lectures, the fruit of a life- 
time of reflection and experience, proved of the deepest interest to the 
lawyers and law students who heard them. When printed, as they 
will shortly be, in book form, they will appeal to a much wider circle. 


At the March meeting of the Faculty of Applied Science there was 
adopted a new curriculum for the second, third and fourth years of all 
the schools. These new courses of study represent so much careful 

The New Applied thought on the part of the officers of the various 

Science Curriculum departments, and so much painstaking labor on the 
part of the committee on program of studies charged with their prepa- 
ration, as to warrant more than passing notice and a more careful 
analysis than is here possible. ‘The facts that all the heads of depart- 
ments expressed the opinion that the new courses of study are a vast 
improvement over those at present in force, and that out of some three 
hundred subjects considered, objections concerning only two remained 
unsatisfied, indicate the thoroughness of the work and the good judg- 
ment of the committee. In the course of the work of revision the 
essential subjects were first assigned places in the scheme, and the 
treatment of these subjects was made more intensive by concentrating 
so far as possible into one term material that is now spread over two 
terms. At the same time these basic preparatory courses were made 
uniform for all students taking them. There resulted from this a 
reduction of repetitions and duplications, a lessening of the total 
assigned hours per week, and an earlier completion of preparatory sub- 
jects, all of which permitted the introduction into the courses of new 
subject matter covering recent developments in the professions. The 
new courses are, therefore, more up-to-date than the old ones and con- 
tain as much or more of that rigorous scientific treatment of engineer- 
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ing and chemistry that has always characterized the work of the 
Columbia schools, while at the same time they secure a more efficient 
use of the student’s time. 


Educational traditions and educational currents are singularly per- 
sistent. Like gyroscopes they resist all efforts to change their direction, 
and their movement continues long after the conditions which created 

Architectural them have disappeared. A striking example of 

Education this is seen in the scores of American students of 
architecture who every year resort to Paris to spend from four to six 
or eight years in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, many of them being 
already graduates of American schools of architecture. The tide began 
to set Paris-wards in the days when our American schools were few 
and feeble, and the best of them could do little more than prepare their 
graduates to enter the French school. Today the conditions are en- 
tirely changed: the leading American schools provide a professional 
training quite equal on the whole to that of the Ecole, weaker at certain 
points but stronger in others; and yet not only is the number of Paris- 
bound students from America greater than ever, but the average dura- 
tion of their stay in Paris is longer. Counting graduates and non- 
graduates, there are now twenty-five former students of architecture 
from Columbia University studying in Paris. This would seem, and 
it is, an unreasonable and absurd state of things: but the current has 
been so long setting that way, that it seems impossible to check it or 
guide it into reasonable channels. The services rendered by the Ecole 
to American architecture have been so great, the fascination of the 
Parisian art atmosphere and student life is so engaging, that it will 
be long, no doubt, before the tide turns, as some day it surely must. 

The situation, its reasons, and the problem it presents for the future 
of architectural education in this country, were recently discussed in 
an article by Professor Hamlin in the Architectural Record, which we 
have reprinted as a leading article in this issue of the QUARTERLY, in 
the hope that it will be of interest to the general reader as well as to 
the professional architect. 


Mention is made in the March University Notes of the award of 

a prize by the New York Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects to Messrs. Pell and Corbett at the recent exhibition of the Archi- 
Recent Awards to tectural League of New York. This award, made 
Columbia Architects to a firm so closely associated with University inter- 
ests, is peculiarly gratifying not only because of these associations— 
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Mr. Pell having graduated from the Columbia School of Architecture 
in 1895, and Mr. Corbett, a Cornell graduate, being the associate 
director of the McKim Atelier of Columbia University—but also 
because of the importance of the prize itself. It is known as the 
Medal of Honor of the New York Chapter, A. I. A., and is awarded 
annually to the best design exhibited at the Architectural League exhi- 
bition of an architectural work executed within the preceding five 
years. This is the third time it has been awarded, the previous awards 
having been to Messrs. Carrére and Hastings for a private residence, 
and to Messrs. McKim, Mead and White for the Madison Square 
Church. This is distinguished company for so young a firm, and the 
honor is enhanced by the reputation of the jurors who awarded it: 
Messrs. W. R. Mead, Thomas Hastings, A. W. Lord, S. B. Trowbridge 
and W. A. Delano. The successful design is that of a building recently 
completed in Baltimore for the classes in art of the Maryland Institu- 
tion for the Promotion of Mechanic Arts. 

In other ways and places, also, the Columbia School of Architecture 
is attaining, through the successes of its graduates, more and more 
nearly the place which ought to belong to it in the public estimation 
and in the regard of the profession. The recent competition for the 
planning and design of the buildings of the Western University of 
Pennsylvania was won, over sixty competitors, by Messrs. Palmer 
(class of ’87) and Hornbostel (class of ’91). The Cuban Department 
of Public Buildings has placed its architectural work chiefly in the 
hands of four Columbia men from the classes of ’93, 1904 and 1907, 
while the architect in charge of government work at Manila is a grad- 
uate in the class of ’98, and in the recent competition for the Insular 
Capitol at San Juan, Porto Rico, the third and fifth places fell to 
Columbia men. A very interesting feature of this growing recognition 
of the reputation and worth of the school is the fact that in nearly all 
of the many recent cases in which technical schools and universities 
in the South have planned to start schools of architecture, they have 
applied to Columbia University for graduates to organize the proposed 
new department; as at Tulane University and the Alabama Institute 
of Technology, which have appointed Columbia men, and at several 
other institutions where it has been impossible to meet the demand. 


The summer session of the University will open on July 7 and close 
August 14. This arrangement of the calendar will require the holding 
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of exercises on Saturday, July 11, and Saturday, August 8, and is a 
The 1908 repetition of the experiment tried in 1907 of open- 
Summer Session jing the session after the national holiday and thus 
preventing an interruption during the first week. The plan proved 
entirely satisfactory in the summer of 1907 and resulted in early and 
prompt registration. An opportunity was thus given to teachers to 
complete their school work and reach the University in time for the 
opening of the summer term. 

Because of the large registration last summer, preparations have 
been made for an even greater number of students this year. The 
opportunity for study in the summer months is now greatly appreciated 
and the increasing enrollment in summer schools and in the summer 
terin of the universities throughout the country indicates the tendency 
in the educational world to employ the time, hitherto regarded as a 
period of recreation, for study and intellectual refreshment. Columbia 
University has recognized the growth of this sentiment and opens its 
doors widely for those who are demanding educational opportunity at 
this season of the year. 

The summer session of 1908 offers one hundred and fifty-four 
courses in thirty-one subjects. The staff consists of forty-nine pro- 
fessors, thirty-two instructors and seventeen assistants, an increase of 
fourteen over the number in 1907. Of these professors and instruc- 
tors twenty-seven are not otherwise connected with the University. 
Among these will be found many of those who are most prominent as 
teachers in the larger universities of the country. 

The plan of former years has been consistently followed for the 
coming summer. This implies a wide modification and variation in the 
character of the courses with a moderate increase in the number of: 
subjects. The definite purpose maintained is to offer subjects which 
are especially demanded and to vary the courses in these subjects so as 
to gratify the new students as well as those who desire to return. The 
enthusiastic approval of the efforts of the University thus to meet the 
needs of all students is a satisfactory evidence of the correctness of 
judgment which has led to the planning of the extensive courses of 
study now offered in the summer session. 


At their February meeting the Trustees of the University adopted 
the following amended statute regarding leaves of absence: “ Each 
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professor and adjunct professor shall be entitled, once in every seven 
Academic Leaves years, to a leave of absence of one year on half- 
of Absence pay, or to a leave of absence of one-half year on 
full pay; such period of absence to count as service to the University ; 
provided, however, that not more than twelve such officers shall be 
absent at any one time and that the President shall adjust such leaves 
of absence.” Aside from putting adjunct professors formally on the 
same footing with professors, the new rule differs from the old by 
allowing the option, every seven years, of a half-year’s absence on full 
pay, and by increasing to twelve the total number of absences per- 
mitted at any one time. The University Council, adopting the report 
of a large special committee appointed to consider the subject, had 
recommended to the Trustees two further options: one providing for 
a half-year’s absence on half-pay every three years and a half; the 
other for a year’s absence on full pay every seven years, provided that 
the work of the department affected by the absence should “be con- 
ducted satisfactorily to the President and without extra cost to the 
University.” It is difficult for a university professor—and by such the 
QUARTERLY is conducted—to take a perfectly detached position on this 
subject and view it abstractly as a broad question of university policy. 
The writer of these lines has made a strenuous effort to do that very 
thing—with the result that he sides with the Trustees in rejecting the 
principle of a statutory absence every seventh half-year. That interval 
is too frequent. As for the other option recommended by the Council 
but rejected by the Trustees, it would obviously have devolved too 
heavy a responsibility on the President. On the whole, there is good 
reason tv be satisfied with the new statute. A “half-year” means 
virtually about eight months—from February to September, or from 
June to February. In the vast majority of cases this will be time 
enough in which to garner a full crop of sabbatical benefits. 


A small change, actually the elimination of two words from Chap- 
ter XXV of the University statutes, represents an investment by the 
Trustees of about two hundred and forty dollars per year. Returns 

Abolition of the On this investment cannot be estimated in currency 

Gymnasium Fee but will be realized in the form of increased effi- 

for Officers ciency and better spirits on the part of officers of 
instruction and administration. This small change abolishes the gym- 
nasium fee for officers of the University, of whom only thirty-five on 
the average for four years, out of more than six hundred, have taken 
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advantage of the excellent facilities which the gymnasium offers for 
healthful exercise and recreation. 

Many men of sedentary habits recognize the advantage, and, fre- 
quently, the necessity of active physical exercise. To such the advan- 
tages gained in the gymnasium were well worth the fee of seven dol- 
lars. But many of this group are younger members of the teaching 
staff to whom such a fee puts indoor exercise on the basis of a luxury. 
Another group of men more or less frequently feel the need of vigor- 
ous or special exercise, particularly in winter, when the fields and roads 
are unfit for walking, but who have felt that the gymnasium fee was 
too much to pay for such a little-used privilege. Still another group 
of University men seem to be quite ignorant of the remarkable stimulus 
to fagged brain or weary spirit by active physical exercise of a special 
kind, or by the unrestrained hilarity of a rousing game of handball 
or basketball. It is hoped that this recent action of the Trustees may 
be followed by a much increased patronage of the gymnasium and that 
the last-mentioned group of men may be inveigled into attending the 
officers’ class, or into use of the swimming pool, running track and 
hundreds of special appliances for giving ordinarily unused parts of 
the body a chance to draw blood. It is highly probable that some men 
on the teaching staff do not know, and that others have forgotten, the 
fact that active, thought-free exercise is the best tonic in the world, 
and this action of the Trustees removes the last obstacle so far as the 
authorities are concerned, in the way of a sound body, a virile mind 
and a buoyant spirit. 


The endowment of a chair of humanity in Columbia emphasizes 
the University’s already advanced position in the field of social eco- 
nomics and ethics, and its intimate relation with the New York School 

The Chair of Philanthropy, the oldest and most highly devel- 

of Humanity oped institution of its kind. Professor McCrea, 
the associate director of that school, has been appointed to make a 
preliminary survey of the field of the University’s new chair. The 
former director of the school, Dr. Devine, and the present director, 
Dr. Lindsay, are, respectively, Schiff professor of social economy and 
professor of social legislation in Columbia. Students of either insti- 
tution may take work without charge in the other and count it toward 
the diploma or degree for which they are primarily registered. For 
admission the school requires college graduation, including work in 
social science, or normal school or high school training with later expe- 
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rience in social service. The curriculum leading to the diploma is one 
year in length, consisting of required study of the field in general, of 
social traits in population, of constructive social work, and of care of 
families in homes. Work must also be taken in two subjects chosen 
from the administration of charitable institutions, child-helping agen- 
cies, the treatment of criminals, and the state in its relation to charity. 
Parallel with this theoretical instruction, which is given by some sev- 
enty-five workers in the fields they discuss, practice work is required 
in the district offices of the Charity Organization Society, in its central 
office, as an unsalaried employee of some affiliated society, and in the 
preparation of a thesis. The school has also developed a system of 
extension courses for schools, hospitals, and other institutions and 
societies ; and has published several notable volumes of addresses given 
on its lectureships : “‘ The new basis of civilization ” by Professor Simon 
Patten of the University of Pennsylvania, “ Standards of public moral- 
ity’ by President Hadley of Yale; and “ Legislation and administration 
for social welfare” by Professor Jenks of Cornell. 


The movement toward university standardization will undoubtedly 
be aided by the recent extension of the benefits of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion to state universities and by the establishment of an education sec- 


Educational tion of the American Association for the Advance- 
Organization and ment of Science. The influence of the Foundation 
Discussion will help to harmonize the slightly conflicting pur- 


poses of the Association of (18) American Universities and the Na- 
tional Association of (39) State Universities. The new section of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science will do much to 
bring traditional and individual views of educational theory and prac- 
tice under the test and guidance of scientific observation and experiment. 
Meanwhile recent literature has been equally full of those penetrative, 
although perhaps partial, observations which are so necessary a stimulus 
to experiment and induction. Thus Dr. Canfield’s report to Columbia 
on European colleges emphasizes their provision for the exceptional 
student. The Chancellor of Oxford, on the other hand, would rid his 
university of idlers. Professor Barrett Wendell felt American flexi- 
bility in higher education more desirable than French systematization. 
President Hadley held that German scholarship would be helped by 
American college athletics. At home differences of opinion continue. 
Secretary Shaw thinks the colleges are becoming too practical; Mr. 
Lincoln Steffens, that they are too much aloof from real life. To Pro- 
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fessor Miinsterberg is attributed the opinion that we have too many 
professors; Professor Irving Babbitt thinks we have so few that none 
has the leisure for the intellectual life. A number of capable judges, 
among them Governor Hughes and the presidents of Hamilton and 
Williams, have expressed their feeling that our colleges are doing very 
well as they are. And the statistician once more proves, at least to 
his own satisfaction, that college training as we now have it enormously 
increases the graduate’s chance of attaining exceptional usefulness and 
distinction. These varying opinions undoubtedly indicate not that 
observers are blind, but that the college is a gem with many facets, each 
one of which is worthy of attention. 


The plan lately announced by the Carnegie Foundation for an ex- 
change of teachers between Prussia and the United States is an inter- 
esting sign of the times. It has a political and an educational bearing. 

The Proposed As affecting international relations it is part of the 
Exchange of Teachers increasing tendency to substitute mutual knowledge 

with Prussia and respect for the ignorance and suspicion which 
are the root of danger. While the annual exchange of a few teachers 
can have, perhaps, no appreciable influence on the public opinion of 
either country, it is good to have the principle recognized that each has 
something to learn as well as to impart. When the exchange of uni- 
versity professors was first proposed, it was objected by the Germans 
that the arrangement would be very one-sided; that they, in their 
immense superiority, could only be the missionaries of a higher civili- 
zation. There is some evidence that that idea is losing ground of late; 
evidence, at least, of an increasing willingness to learn about us, if 
not exactly from us. In times past educated Germans have been too 
prone to think of “ America” as a “new” country, without reflecting 
that in certain important particulars our civilization is as old as their 
own, or even older. On the other hand, the American of the past gen- 
eration was too prone to assume toward Germany an attitude of rever- 
ent pupilage in matters of education, while holding a poor opinion of 
her political institutions. Time is making it clearer that there is much 
to be learned on both sides; wherefore whatever seems likely to pro- 
mote such mutual understanding is to be welcomed. 

It is in the strictly educational sphere, however, that the new 
arrangement bids fair to be most useful. Hitherto it has been rather 
difficult for an American residing in Germany to get a good inside view 
of the workings of a German Gymnasium or Realschule. With Ger- 
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man university methods we have become very familiar—much less so 
with the routine of the secondary schools on which the universities rest. 
Henceforth, if the plan works as it is meant to work, this more intimate 
knowledge of German school life will be readily obtainable. The small- 
ness of the pay—from one hundred to one hundred and ten marks a 
month—should not be regarded as a drawback. As the circular of the 
Carnegie Foundation puts it: “ From the point of view of the young, 
ambitious American teacher, the opportunity to spend a year in Prus- 
sia . . . should be considered in about the same way as a fellowship in 
a good American university.” It is not the design of the Prussian 
government to provide comfortable places for the experienced teacher, 
but rather an opportunity for the comparatively inexperienced teacher 
to obtain, under favorable conditions, an intimate and first-hand knowl- 
edge such as should be valuable to him for life. Not until the plan 
has been in operation for a few years will it be possible to estimate its 
value or to criticize its details intelligently. Meanwhile the QUARTERLY 
greets the proposed exchange as a step in the right direction. 


Commenting on the statement that only 33 per cent. of the faculties 
at Harvard and 37 per cent. of those at Yale received their original 
degrees from other institutions, the Nation commends the opposite 
practice of universities “ taking their own wherever 
they could find them ” as one of the great causes of 
rapid educational progress. If this be the case, Columbia deserves 
praise for the fact that only fifty-six of its two hundred and twenty-one 
professors received their original degrees from Columbia. The other 
72 per cent. represent a very wide distribution. Harvard has fourteen 
representatives, Yale thirteen, Amherst, Princeton and the College of 
the City of New York seven each. The remainder represent sixty- 
three other institutions, no one of which has provided more than three 
professors, while forty have provided only one each. 


College Inbreeding 
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At their May meeting, the Trustees of the University appointed 

Arthur Lucian Walker, E.M., one of the leading metallurgists of the 

The New Head of country, to be professor of metallurgy and head of 
the Department that department in the School of Mines. 

of Metallurgy Mr. Walker graduated from the School of Mines 
in 1883, since which time he has been continuously engaged in field 
work. He began his professional career as chemist and assayer to the 
Old Dominion Copper Mining Co., Globe, Arizona, and in 1885 became 
assistant superintendent of the company, in charge of their mines and 
smelter, During a temporary suspension of operations, throughout 
part of 1886-7, he was engaged in New York in drawing up plans for 
the smelting of magnetic iron ore concentrates, after which he returned 
to Arizona, as engineer to the Silver King Mining Company. This 
position he occupied until the end of 1887. On the resumption of work 
by the Old Dominion Company, he was appointed superintendent of 
that property. After holding the post for over five years he was called 
east, in 1893, to take the managership of the Baltimore Electrolytic 
Copper Refining Company. In the course of the ensuing five and one- 
half years, he remodelled and doubled the capacity of this large plant, 
making for himself a sound reputation, both as a metallurgist and in 
his administrative capacity. 

In 1899, he accepted the position of general manager of the smelt- 
ing and refining plant at Perth Amboy, N. J., then owned by the Gug- 
genheim Smelting Co., but which afterward became the property of 
the American Smelting and Refining Co. After spending seven years 
in charge of these works, he went to the Pacific coast, in 1906, to 
superintend the construction of an extensive plant projected by the 
American Smelting and Refining Co., near San Francisco. This con- 
struction work was stopped, however, by the recent financial crisis. 
In 1907, Mr. Walker served as a director of the Smelting Company. 

At different times in the past ten years he has patented a number 
of improvements in apparatus for casting copper and in the arrange- 
ments for electrolytic refining, which have been largely adopted by 
modern copper plants. 

On severing his connection with the American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Company, early in the present year, Mr. Walker was induced to 
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accept the call from the University and has already begun actively to 
prepare for entering upon his duties in the department of metallurgy. 
His appointment is a cause for congratulation. Combining a high per- 
sonal character with unusual professional attainments, he is admirably 
fitted to give to the department the administrative strength and to the 
students the thoroughness of instruction demanded in this important 
division of the School of Mines. For nearly twenty-five years he has 
been engaged in the management of large works and brings with him 
an intimate knowledge of the business, as well as of the technical side 


of the industry. 
xk Ee 


Since the issue of the March number, of the QuarTERLy, the Co- 
lumbia University Press has published President Woodrow Wilson’s 
Blumenthal Lectures, delivered last year as the second course in that 
series, with the title “ Constitutional government in 
the United States.” Like its predecessor, Albert 
Shaw’s “ Political problems of American development,” it is an 
altogether notable contribution to the discussion of American political 
conditions from the point of view of their present day aspect. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s book is full of shrewd and careful characterization and 
of concise and even epigrammatic statement. There is no such force- 
ful presentation within short compass of the functions of government 
and their operation, and the book will no doubt prove to be one of the 
most widely read and influential in the whole list of Press publications. 

The other volumes of the Press issued during this period belong to 
the various series of University publications. “Parody in Jewish 
literature,” by Israel Davidson of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, is a new number of the Oriental Studies. “ Sumerian Hymns 
in the British Museum,” by Frederick A. Vanderburgh, assistant min- 
ister of the Judson Memorial Church, is the initial number of the 
Contributions to Oriental History and Philology. Four numbers of 
the Studies in English have appeared: “A study of Shelley’s drama, 
The Cenci,” by Ernest S. Bates of the English department of this 
University ; “Studies in New England transcendentalism,” by H. C. 
Goddard of the English department of Northwestern University ; 
“Verse satire in England before the Renaissance,” by S. M. Tucker 
of the English department of the Florida State College for Women; 
and “The accusative with the infinitive and some kindred construc- 
tions in English,” by Jacob Zeitlin of the English department of the 
University of Illinois. A new number has been added to the Germanic 


Press Activities 
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Studies: “Bayard Taylor’s translation of Goethe’s Faust,’ by Juliana 
Haskell of the German department of Barnard College. Two addi- 
tional volumes have appeared in the Indo-Iranian Series: “ Sayings of 
Buddha,” the Pali text composing the Iti-vuttaka, for the first time 
translated, with an introduction and notes, by Justin H. Moore; and 
“The Nyaishes, or Zoroastrian Litanies,” Avestan text with the Pahlavi, 
Sanskrit, Persian and Gujarati versions, edited together and translated 
with notes, by Maneckji Nusservanji Dhalla, himself a Zoroastrian 
priest. 

In the press, to appear shortly, are a volume in the Studies in Com- 
parative Literature: “ The French influence in English literature from 
the accession of Elizabeth to the Restoration,’ by Alfred H. Upham 
of the English department of Miami University; and a volume in the 
Studies in English: “Government regulations of the Elizabethan 
drama,’ by Virginia C. Gildersleeve of the English department of 
Barnard College. 

Additional numbers in the series of non-technical lectures in Science, 
Philosophy and Art are Biology by E. B. Wilson, History by J. H. 
Robinson, Politics by C. A. Beard, Jurisprudence by Munroe Smith, 
Sociology by F. H. Giddings, Psychology by R. S. Woodworth, Meta- 
physics by F. J. E. Woodbridge, Ethics by John Dewey, Philology by 
A. V. W. Jackson, and Literature by H. T. Peck. This completes the 
entire series of twenty-two lectures with the single exception of Chem- 
istry by Professor C. F. Chandler, which will appear at a later date. 

The Press publications for the fiscal year which ends on April 30 
comprise no less than twenty-three titles, exclusive of the twenty-one 
numbers of the non-technical lecture series. In point of output this 
is the most active year in the history of the Press, a condition, it is 
interesting to note, that falls together with the first year in which the 
Press has undertaken its own publishing business. 


* * 


The departments of philosophy and psychology have recently pub- 
lished a substantial volume entitled “ Essays philosophical and psycho- 
logical in honor of William James, professor in Harvard University, 

Tribute to by his colleagues at Columbia University.” Pro- 
Professor James fessor James retired from active service at Harvard 
at the expiration of the first half of the last college year in January, 
1907. Immediately afterwards he delivered a series of eight lectures 
at Columbia entitled “ Pragmatism, a new name for some old ways of 
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thinking.” On occasion of his retirement and in the pleasant remem- 
brance of his visit here all the professors, lecturers, instructors and 
tutors of the two departments have contributed to form this volume. 
The prefatory note reads: 

This volume is intended to mark in some degree its authors’ sense 
of Professor James’s memorable services in philosophy and psychology, 
the vitality he has added to those studies, and the encouragement that 
has flowed from him to colleagues without number. 

There are nineteen essays. Eight of them are by former pupils of 
Professor James. The papers touch on the main controverted topics 
in philosophy at present. They deal with subjects in metaphysics, 
theory of knowledge, history of philosophy, ethics, logic, and psychol- 
ogy. Professor Dewey’s paper is entitled “ Does reality possess prac- 
tical character,” Professor Montague’s “ Consciousness a form of en- 
ergy,” Professor Woodbridge’s “ Perception and epistemology,” Dr. 
Pitkin’s “ World-pictures,” Professor Adler’s “A critique of Kant’s 
Ethics,’ Professor Lord’s “ The abuse of abstraction in ethics,’ Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy’s “ Kant and the English Platonists,’ Professor Cattell’s 
“ Reactions and perceptions,” Professor Woodworth’s “ The conscious- 
ness of relation,’ Professor Thorndike’s “A pragmatic substitute for 
free will.” The frontispiece is a photograph of Professor James taken 
privately a few years since by Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears. A copy of 
the book was specially prepared for Professor James, who knew nothing 
of the plan, and was presented to him in Cambridge by Professor 
Cattell on the morning of April 15. A few days after, Professor 
James left for England to deliver the Hibbert Lectures for this year 
at Oxford. ; 

* Ok Ok 

Professor Dr. Albrecht F. K. Penck, who has recently been appointed 
Kaiser Wilhelm professor for the academic year 1908-09, is professor 
of geography and director of the Geographical Institute at the Univer- 

The New Kaiser sity of Berlin. He was born in 1858, at Leipzig, 

Wilhelm Professor and educated at the Realschule and the University 
of Leipzig. He became Dozent at the University of Munich in 1883 
and was called in 1885 as professor to the University in Vienna, and in 
1906 to the University of Berlin. He has travelled extensively in 
Scandinavia, in England and France, in Spain, in Great Britain and 
Ireland, in South Africa and Egypt, and in the United States and 
Mexico. He is a member of a large number of learned societies and 
has been the recipient of distinguished honors in many countries. His 
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publications, which cover all aspects of geographical science, are very 
numerous. He is a member of the Vienna Academy of Sciences and 
of the Prussian Academy of Sciences. 


* * x 


Dean Russell on his recent western trip visited seventeen schools 
and colleges and delivered twenty addresses to twelve thousand students 
and teachers. He spoke at the following universities and colleges: 

Dean Russell’s | University of Nevada, University of California, 

Western Trip Stanford University, Universities of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, and Minnesota, and the Agricultural Colleges of 
Oregon and Washington; at the normal schools in San José and Chico, 
Cal., and Ellensberg, Wash. ; at the high schools in Reno, Nev., Chico, 
Cal., Eugene, Ore., and Tacoma, Wash.; before teachers’ associations 
in San Francisco (two lectures), Tacoma, Seattle, and Pullman (two 
lectures to teachers of Washington, Montana, Idaho, and Oregon), and 
at alumni association meetings in San Francisco and Seattle. 
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FACULTY AND DEPARTMENT NOTES 


The Library—Medicine—Architecture—Teachers College—Biolog- 
ical Chemistry—Botany—Chemistry—Economics and Social Science— 
Electrical Engineering—English—Geology—Germanic Languages— 
History and Public Law—Indo-Iranian Languages—Latin—Mathe- 
matics—Mechanical Engineering—Metallurgy—Mineralogy—Music— 
Philosophy—Psychology—Zoology. 


THE LIBRARY 


The use of the College Study continues to give full evidence of its 
appreciation by the undergraduate body. On the busiest days the 
number of readers has run in the neighborhood of from two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred per day. On February 21 in the forenoon 
every chair was taken and many men were turned away. The record 
of actual users for the day was three hundred and fifty-two. The call 
for books for use overnight or from Saturday until Monday morning 
has steadily increased. On a recent Saturday ninety-five volumes 
were loaned. Four plaster busts have been added recently to the col- 
lection in the College Study, Marcus Aurelius, Napoleon I, Lincoln 
and Alexander Hamilton. 

The catalog of the exhibition of portraits owned by Columbia Uni- 
versity recently held at The Century Association was compiled by C. 
Alex. Nelson and E. R. Smith, the latter preparing the brief sketches 
of the artists. 


FacuLty or MEDICINE 

General.—During the year 1907-08, thirty-five partial scholarships 
were awarded. Dr. R. Ottenberg, M.D. Columbia 1905, has been 
granted the George Blumenthal, Jr., fellowship in pathology offered 
by the Mt. Sinai Hospital, for the coming year. 

The changes during the last seven years in the percentage of stu- 
dents holding college degrees are as follows: 1901-02, 35.59; 1902-03, 
38.42 ; 1903-04, 41.52; 1904-05, 46.36 ; 1905-06, 51.40; 1906-07, 64.30; 
1907-08, 56.83. 

During the coming summer session thirty-eight courses will be 
offered by thirty-one instructors. The subjects represented are as fol- 
lows: applied therapeutics, clinical pathology, dermatology, genito- 


Surmvsq §.qoa}1youy 
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urinary diseases, gynecology, hydrotherapy, laryngology, medical diag- 
nosis, neurology, obstetrics, ophthalmology, orthopedic surgery, otology, 
pharmacy, physical diagnosis, and surgery. The courses will be given 
in the college buildings, Vanderbilt Clinic, Sloane Maternity Hospital, 
Roosevelt Hospital, Bellevue Hospital, Presbyterian Hospital, and the 
New York Eye and Ear Infirmary. 

The record of cases treated in the Vanderbilt Clinic during 1907 
is as follows: 


ey esa a badene (iP oe 

I CAICIT Gres eneacencs cates ae co dctcoreee nce ooo; caseaesecceaceeeseseteess: 15,429 45,475 
WUE CHyoierecrmecsone sees eea css cecceccces ees cieness oes seteseneeseeeere 4,378 21,435 
DECHOPERIE SRT PEt covese cess secre cnecceereoscerscseessstcceunsevors 1,532 8,611 
PRCT SOOO Nene eres eaten cc ccccsece res ceececseevers tcetetececcensers 2,437 11,760 
Gy BOCO OS yaerte rece eh ens sh ssinsve von cesecus soccesesvesteencoresee sears 2,762 9, 161 
OphthaimiOlogy gr. -s-on sos. <eschescecaseccsvass cos peassccedasrss ences 5,820 18,293 
AEY TO LOW yore ccs ren setesccode ssocticonsstrsceceassscesctesvestesetceste 5334 14,016 
QOL OR yee ees tos wn oe sdeciceses Pena casnasssisnsoccesetesecnecsase res 1,730 5,901 
TPE EMIALOLO PV perce: «os ass sas sicce voce saseaceesesssssessoceseeduess cvamiess 3,616 10,794 
WISCASESIOIBCLIIGTEI \ersvascsscccucs sad) sescadesseasesbetesceccesencs 4,093 I1,563 
Genito-UrinatyadiSCASOS arc. osc con. suacesestecossccescecsesesses sees 2,472 9,249 

LOLA een pce eect ses ccc eves seco eeccees ap tavie stcoredeseetoseriasses 49,603 166,258 


This represents an increase of 1,662 in the number of patients, and 
of 2,525 in the number of visits, compared with 1906. 
The list of the successful candidates from this school at the spring 
examinations for hospital positions is appended. Unless otherwise 
stated the hospitals mentioned are in the City of New York. 


Bellevue Hospital—First medical division: R. P. Burke, R. P. 
Folsom, C. S. McLean, G. A. Carlucci, W. W. Mitchell, M. G. Sturte- 
vant, H. H. Yerrington. Fourth division: W. C. Rutledge. 

Fordham Hospital—L. B. Vail. 

French Hospital—Samuel Schaeffer; alternates, G. A. Carlucci, 
A Zelaya. 

General Memorial Hospital—E. C. Butler, M.D. 1906, C. H. Por- 
tert 

German Hospital—A. S. Bloomgarden. 

German Hospital, Brooklyn—A. J. Sibbel, H. C. Fulda, A. C. 
Graves. 

Gouverneur Hospital—P. A. Turner. 

Harlem Hospital—M. D. Touart, Herman Cassini. 

Hudson Street Hospital—W. H. Roberts. 

Lebanon Hospital—Samuel Kleinberg, A. S. Bloomgarden, Max 
Baegel. 

Mt. Sinai Hospital—Harry Wessler, N. Barnett, S. H. Geist, George 
Baehr, Irving Simons (Pathological Interne), L. Greenberg. 
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New York Hospital—O. L. Monroe, T. W. Burnett, B. Michail- 


ovsky. 

Post Graduate Hospital—A. Nilsen; externe, G. B. Tompkins. 

Presbyterian Hospital—W. B. Soper, A. J. Waring, E. C. Brenner, 
C. T. Roome, E. G. Ramsdell. 

Rochester City Hospital, Rochester, N. Y—A. F. Cassebeer. 

Roosevelt Hospital—S. B. Blakely, W. T. Ward, A. O. Whipple, 
E. G. Brownell, G. C. Whitney, P. Rockey. 

St. Francis Hospital—C. G. Herbermann, Jr., V. S. Hayward, E. B. 
Woods, M.D. 1907, A. G. Larkin, M.D. 1907. 

St. John’s Hospital, Yonkers, N. Y.—Sidney Furst. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, Yonkers, N. Y.—J. R. Farrell. 

St. Luke’s Hospital—A. Mcl. Strong, W. M. Silleck, G. H. Hum- 
phreys, O. H. Leber, W. C. Bowers. 

St. Mary’s Hospital, Brooklyn—R. J. McCluskey. 

St. Vincent’s Hospital—C, A. McCarthy. 

Sydenham Hospital—I. J. Levy. 


ScHooL oF ARCHITECTURE 


The School of Architecture, at the request of Mr. G. O. Totten, Jr., 
class of 1891, member of the International Congress of Architects, has 
sent to the American section of the Eighth Congress, meeting at Vienna, 
copies of the recent Year Books of the school, and a collection of pho- 
tographs of recent work in design by the students of the school. The 
school will also send a number of frames of the original designs in the 
various grades, although the limited space available and the high cost 
of freight make it impossible to send the finest examples of students’ 
work on account of their great size. 

One of the new studios recently erected for the National Academy 
of Design has been this year assigned to the life class of advanced 
students from the School of Architecture under the instruction of Mr. 
Francis C. Jones of the academy. It is a great improvement on the 
former quarters, and the work of the class has gained materially by 
the change. 

Within the school itself the question of adequate accommodations 
has become pressing with the large increase in registration; and as the 
stream of applications for information from prospective candidates for 
admission is far larger than ever before, the indications are that this 
problem will become acute and even serious with the opening of the 
next academic year. More and more the need of a new building is 
forced upon our attention by the inadequacy of the present rooms and 
equipment, 

Mr. C, P. Warren, instructor in architecture, has recentiy com- 
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pleted the drawings for an elaborate office building to be erected in 
Tokyo, Japan, under the direction of Mr. Tenchiro Geijo, a former 
student of the School of Architecture, who had already had several 
years of professional experience in his profession in Japan before 
studying at Columbia. This building, designed for an earthquake 
country, is naturally not a sky-scraper: it is three stories high, thor- 
oughly Western in design and construction, as desired by its owners, 
and unusually elegant in its appointments. The drawings have been 
carried out by Mr. Warren in person to the last detail, in advance of 
the beginning of the work of erection. Mr. Warren had already 
acquired experience in designing for foreign erection, having been 
associated with Professor Hamlin in the designing of Washburn Hall 
for Robert College, Constantinople, in 1904-05. 


‘TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The grand total of attendance for the present year shows 896 resi- 
dent, 292 University, 2100 partial or extension students, 157 summer 
session students, and 1322 school pupils, a total of 4610 persons receiv- 
ing instruction at the College. Among the resident students, who 
represent 41 states and 10 foreign countries, there are more than 600 
graduates of 133 other colleges and 203 teachers training schools. Out- 
side of New York City, Smith, Chicago, Cornell, Michigan, Vassar, 
and Harvard sent the largest numbers. Students from Canada, Chili, 
Scotland, Germany, Norway, Russia, Turkey and Japan, now in resi- 
dence at Teachers College, have organized a cosmopolitan club, which 
will become a member of the Inter-University Association of Cosmo- 
politan Clubs. 

Excavations are now completed for the new household technology 
building for which four hundred thousand dollars was given last year. 
Plans have been completed by Parrish and Schroeder, the architects of 
the Thompson Physical Education Building. It will continue the main 
and the Macy Manual Arts Building 150 feet along 12Ist Street, its 
main facade joining with the buildings mentioned and with the Whit- 
tier Hall of residence to form two sides of what will be the largest of 
the College’s three quadrangles. The main entrance will be from this 
quadrangle through a tower, in English collegiate style, rising above the 
body of the building, which will be six and, for part of the distance, 
seven stories high. 

The College provided and large audiences enjoyed a course of twelve 
free public lectures intended to stimulate interest in recent scientific 
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contributions to knowledge concerning nutrition. Five lectures on 
digestion, absorption and assimilation by Dr. William Gies, professor 
of physiological chemistry, were followed by four lectures on the nutri- 
tive requirements and the selection of food by Dr, Henry C. Sherman, 
professor of organic analysis. The course concluded with three dem- 
onstrations of scientific yet practical methods of preparing milk, eggs, 
fish, meats and vegetables, by Miss Anna Barrows, instructor in domes- 
tic science. Among other public lectures in this field were an address 
on “ The problem of domestic science ” by I. M. Rubinow of the United 
States Department of Commerce and Labor, a free public lecture on 
“ The cost of living” by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and another on “ The evolution of the house ” 
by Dr. George M. Gould of Philadelphia. 

Professor Richards has made for the New York State Department 
of Labor an investigation of the connection between school life and 
industrial occupations. In this general connection Professor Thorndike 
has cooperated with the federal Commissioner of Education in a study 
of the generally observed dwindling of classes in the upper grades of 
the public schools, by applying to the statistics collected by the govern- 
ment the methods outlined in his “ Theory of mental and social meas- 
urements.” The investigation as published in a Bureau of Education 
monograph carries the inquiry, in the judgment of the commissioner, 
“much further than any previous study.” 

On his western journey Dean Russell found Teachers College 
graduates everywhere. At Chicago there was an alumni dinner of 
thirty persons. Professor Smith when in China learned that in the 
latest government examinations Fong Fu Sec and Samuel Sung Young, 
graduates of Teachers College, stood third and fourth, respectively, 
in a group of forty candidates. 

In addition to the steady growth of the library, the Trustees of the 
College have authorized and provided funds for a very comprehensive 
plan for the collection, classification and preservation of all such official 
records of contemporary educational activities as are likely to be of 
special service to educational research in the future. The collection 
will endeavor to include all reports on education issued by national gov- 
ernments; reports from a selected list of one hundred European states, 
two hundred European cities, and two hundred American cities; all 
reports from a selected list of one thousand American and six hundred 
European universities, colleges, normal schools, and technical schools; 
detailed courses of study from six hundred American secondary, ele- 
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mentary, and special schools; sets of examination questions from fifty 
city school systems; examples of school work from twenty city school 
systems; full sets of the publications of fifty educational associations 
and of one hundred charitable and correctional institutions doing semi- 
educational work; and a comprehensive collection of present and past 
text-books. Such of the material as is of very general interest will be 
added to similar collections already available in the library of the Col- 
lege. The more specialized material will be placed in the seminar 
rooms for advanced students. The most highly specialized matter will 
be kept in storage for occasional use. The entire collection will be 
available under a few restrictions for all educators, whether they are 
connected with Teachers College or not. 

The list of college publications is rapidly enlarging. The full cur- 
ricula of the Horace Mann elementary and high schools have been 
republished from the Teachers College Record. In a recent number 
of the Record, Professor Baker has published a comprehensive anno- 
tated bibliography of reading for children. Each number of the Record 
now contains alumni notes. In the College’s new series of Contribu- 
tions to Education there have been published among other volumes a 
monograph which endeavors to combine Froebel’s plans for training the 
individual will through emotion, with Herbart’s methods of developing 
character through the formation of intellectual and social habits. The 
volume, which is the work of Dr. P. R. Cole, lecturer in education, thus 
endeavors not only to contribute to the philosophy of education, but also 
to aid in contemporary efforts to make a better connection between the 
Froebelian kindergarten and the elementary school, which is usually 
conducted according to the educational principles of Herbart. The 
College has issued, as one of its series of Contributions to Education, 
the first history of the College curriculum in the United States; the 
work of Dr. L. F. Snow, sometime Registrar of Teachers College. 
The College has published a comprehensive report on the free public 
school system of France, with special reference to the training of teach- 
ers. The state system of education through which every school officer 
and teacher is a government official, is shown to be suggestive in organi- 
zation and administration, but only partially adapted and efficient for 
the American ideal of education for the individual. In general, from 
the American point of view, the system shows conspicuous defects in 
both the academic and practical training of teachers; but after this 
training is completed, it gives the teacher a status and a security more 
satisfactory than with us. 
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Much literature has been issued by the separate departments. The 
department of biology has prepared an annotated bibliography of im- 
portant current literature relating to biology and biological nature- 
study. The list will be issued annually and distributed without charge 
to former students of Teachers College who request it. Other persons 
who are interested may arrange to receive it, by communicating with 
the department. The department of secondary education has issued 
for free distribution as a plea for the careful use of educational sta- 
tistics, a study by Professor E. L. Thorndike, of the latest report of 
the United States Commissioner of Education, showing that the varia- 
bility in the size and staff of high schools is a much more important 
element in the discussion of secondary school problems than has been 
generally recognized. The typical secondary school curriculum, for 
example, is quite impossible for the majority of the high schools of 
the country, since these have only one or two teachers. The depart- 
ment of physical education has prepared for free distribution an an- 
nouncement of its work for the coming year, to which is appended an 
abstract of a lecture before the department by Dr. Abraham Jacobi 
on “ The prevention of tuberculosis in school children.” The depart- 
ment of mathematics has issued a similar announcement to which is 
appended a study of “ Computing machines” by Mr. C. B. Upton, 
instructor in mathematics. The Nature-Study Review, published from 
Teachers College by Professor Bigelow, has been made the official 
organ of the American Nature-Study Society organized in January in 
connection with the annual meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Professor Lodge has completed inves- 
tigations extending over two years of the vocabulary required for the 
easy reading of secondary school Latin, in the form of an annotated 
list of two thousand words occurring five or more times in the usual 
secondary school texts. On the presentation of this before the Latin 
division of the New York High School Teachers Association, that 
body recommended to the College Entrance Examination Board the 
giving in examinations for sight reading only such texts as could be 
translated by means of such a vocabulary. The list, together with 
suggestions for its use, as the best means of attaining an ability to 
read easy Latin at sight, is being printed by the department for free 
distribution, and Professor Lodge has completed and the College has 
published an exhaustive annotated vocabulary not only of these two 
thousand, but of all the words used in Secondary School Latin texts. 
The department of music, under the direction of Professor Farnsworth, 
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has published a collection of songs, which in the judgment of musicians 
and singers are most suitable for schools. Professor Smith has in 
press an elaborately illustrated descriptive bibliography of all the known 
arithmetics published before 1600. Some four hundred volumes, one 
hundred of which are in the British Museum, are included. Professor 
Nutting has published the first comprehensive history of nursing from 
the earliest times; Professor Suzzallo has published for the Society of 
College Teachers of Education a statement of what should be the essen- 
tials of professional work in the history of education. Professor Sned- 
den has prepared for the Public Education Association a study of cer- 
tain aspects of the public high schools. 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


The name of the department has been changed from department of 
physiological chemistry to department of biological chemistry. 

In September, 1904, Dr. Gies and his assistants took charge of the 
course in general chemistry at the medical school. At the opening of 
the present academic year general inorganic chemistry was required 
for admission to the medical school and the half-year course in general 
chemistry, still given under the auspices of the department of biological 
chemistry, is primarily a course in elementary organic chemistry ; and 
is so arranged as to give the first year medical student special prepara- 
tion in chemistry for his subsequent work in physiological and clinical 
chemistry, in pharmacy and pharmacology, and in internal medicine. 

During the past year Dr. Gies has conducted a new lecture course 
in biological chemistry at the School of Pharmacy for students taking 
the University Course in pharmacy. He has also continued the course 
of lectures and demonstrations there for the juniors in the graduate 
course in pharmacy. 

The following appointments have recently been made from the staff 
of instructors and assistants in this department: Dr. Nellis B. Foster, 
instructor and fellow of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
to be assistant visiting physician at the New York Hospital; Dr. Gus- 
tave M. Meyer, tutor, to be adjunct professor and head of the depart- 
ment of physiological chemistry at Syracuse University; Dr. William 
N. Berg, tutor, to be chemist in the dairy department of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, at Wash- 
ington; Dr. William Salant, assistant and fellow of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, to be adjunct professor and head of 
the department of pharmacy and physiological chemistry at the Uni- 
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versity of Alabama; Dr. William H. Welker, assistant in biological 
chemistry and pathological assistant in obstetrics, to be demonstrator of 
biological chemistry at the University of Pennsylvania; Dr. James C. 
Greenway, assistant, to be assistant visiting physician at the New York 
Hospital; Mr. A. D. Emmett, University scholar, to be assistant in 
physiological chemistry at the University of Illinois. 

During the past year Dr. Nellis B. Foster has continued his incum- 
bency of a fellowship of the Rockefeller Institute and has conducted 
with marked success soine important studies of gastric secretion under 
normal and abnormal conditions. Dr. Daniel R. Lucas has held a 
University fellowship during the past year and has ably continued his 
ingenious investigations of the physiology and pharmacology of the 
ureter. Dr. Lucas will next year hold a P. & S. Alumni Association 
fellowship and will continue his ureter researches in the laboratory of 
biological chemistry. 

Doctors Ditman and Welker recently completed investigations per- 
taining to the kidney. Their paper was offered in competition for the 
Gibbs prize of the New York Academy of Medicine and although there 
were numerous contestants it was declared by the judges to be the best. 
It will shortly be published. 

Important papers by investigators in other departments or institu- 
tions, who have received special help in the laboratory of the depart- 
ment of biological chemistry, have recently been issued by Professor 
E. B. Cragin, Doctors Howland, Richards and Ditman of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Dr. Herbert S. Carter of the Presbyterian 
Hospital, Dr. Edwin Beer of the Mt. Sinai Hospital, and Dr. William 
A. Cannon of the Carnegie Desert Botanical Laboratory (Tucson, 
Arizona). 

During the winter Dr. Gies gave a lecture on “The chemistry of 
foods and digestion” before the Cooper Union Chemical Society and a 
course of lectures at Teachers College on “ Foods, digestion and assimi- 
lation.” He was recently appointed Hewitt lecturer for 1909, on the 
subject “ Diet and nutrition.” 

Dr. Gies has recently been elected a councillor for three years of 
the New York Academy of Sciences. He has also been reelected secre- 
tary of the American Society of Biological Chemists and secretary of 
the Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine. The Proceedings 
of the Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine, which Professor 
Gies has edited as secretary since 1903, are now issued in numbers 
shortly after the meetings, instead of in annual volumes. He also edits 
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the Proceedings of the American Society of Biological Chemists. 
Volumes 2 and 3 of “ Biochemical Researches ” by Dr. Gies and collab- 
orators are in course of final preparation and will shortly be issued 
separately in bound form. 

The Biochemical Research Fund has reached nearly two thousand 
dollars. None of the fund will be used until a much larger amount 
can be collected and permanently invested. 

The number of investigators now actively at work in the laboratory 
under Dr. Gies’s direction is exceptionally large. There were eight 
candidates from the department for the degree of doctor of philosophy 
at the recent commencement, and two for the degree of master of arts. 
Women who have had sufficient training in chemistry and biology, and 
who register for a degree under the jurisdiction of the faculty of pure 
science, may be admitted to the advanced courses in biological chemistry 
in the laboratory at the medical school. Miss Emily C. Seaman (A.M. 
Columbia 1907) has begun work leading to the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. The laboratory will be open all summer for research. 


DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 


The January issue of the Torrey Botanical Bulletin has appeared as 
a memorial of the late Professor Lucien M. Underwood, Torrey pro- 
fessor of botany. The number contains a biographical sketch with 
portrait by Carlton C. Curtis; an appreciation by Marshall A. Howe; 
a bibliography by John H. Barnhart, and the resolutions adopted by 
various botanical organizations. 

Mr. Curtis, adjunct professor of botany, has been appointed acting 
head of the department, and Mr. Chester A. Darling has been promoted 
to the grade of tutor. 

Botany 7, dealing with the growth and structure of the trees and 
the identification of commercial timbers, a course designed for civil 
engineers, has been transferred from the Columbia College curriculum 
to that of the Schools of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry. 

The steady growth of the teaching collections and the added facili- 
ties for work have resulted in a gratifying increase in the registration 
in the various courses. This applies to both the collegiate and graduate 
work. Fifteen students are now registered for advanced degrees, two 
of whom have completed their work for the doctorate. The thesis of 
Mr. Homer D. House on a section of the Convolvulaceae is being pub- 
lished by the New York Academy of Sciences. Miss Gertrude S. 
Burlingham’s studies of the Lactarie of the United States will appear 
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as a memoir of the Torrey Botanical Club. Miss Burlingham has 
accepted the position held by the late Professor A. J. Apgar in the 
State Normal School at Trenton, New Jersey. 

Professors Britton and Hollick, cooperating with Mr. W. Harris, 
Superintendent of the Public Gardens and Plantations of Jamaica, 
explored during March and April the west coast of Jamaica. This 
work is a continuation of a general plan to explore the entire West 
Indies with a view to establishing the distribution and relationship of 
the flora. The expedition has been very successful, several new forms 
having been discovered and a number of species, hitherto unreported 
for nearly a century, having been brought to light. Earlier in the 
season Dr. M. A. Howe and Mr. Percy Wilson visited the south and 
southeast islands of the Bahamian archipelago, securing numerous new 
forms and valuable material for the museum, herbarium and green- 
houses. 

Dr. Wm. A. Murrill’s studies on the extensive and poorly classified 
group of the Polyporaceze has appeared as parts 1 and 2, volume 9, 
of North American Flora. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


The laboratory course in Chemistry A given to college students 
had to be given during the past year on Saturday afternoons. In pre- 
vious years the course was given on four afternoons of each week, 
a part of the qualitative laboratory being used; but this year the first- 
year class in the schools of mines, engineering and chemistry was so 
large, that the whole laboratory was required for the subject. There 
is great need of a laboratory for the general chemistry given to college 
students; a portion of the amount needed to equip such a laboratory 
has been promised, and it is hoped that the balance will be soon 
obtained in order that the proposed plans may be carried out before the 
opening of the next session. 

Professor Chandler has delivered lectures as follows: December 
12—" The electrochemical industries at Niagara Falls,” Sigma Xi 
Society, Columbia University ; February 4—“ Electrochemistry,” Brooks 
Club, New Bedford, Mass.; February 5—the same lecture before an 
audience of ladies at New Bedford, Mass. ; February 11—non-technical 
lecture on “Chemistry,” residence of Mrs. C. B. Alexander; March 
13—“ Silk, natural and artificial,” Sheffield Society, Yale University ; 
April 10—“ Electrochemistry,” Local Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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For more than a year Professors Pellew and D. W. Whipple, 1908, 
have been engaged in a research upon the manufacture of solid tetra- 
chloride of tin in a commercial form. In the course of their investi- 
gations they have worked out a new catalytic process involving some 
novel ideas which may have considerable practical value. They have 
been granted a patent on their process in the United States and have 
applied for patents both in Europe and in Canada. They expect to 
read papers upon their discovery before the close of the university 
year before some of the chemical societies of the city—-On March 10 
Professor Pellew delivered an address to a gathering of people inter- 
ested in the Arts and Crafts movement upon “Artificial dyestuffs” at 
the studio of Mr. Frederick Richardson. He is preparing a series of 
eight articles, to be published in the Craftsman, on the uses and appli- 
cation of modern dyestuffs in Arts and Crafts work. Professor Pellew 
delivered several lectures for the Board of Education during March. 

During the past year several pieces of apparatus have been added 
to the equipment of the electrochemical laboratory, including the fol- 
lowing: vacuum electric furnace, induction furnace, double acting 
Geryke vacuum pump electrically operated, Abbe pebble mill, and low 
pressure blower electrically driven—The following investigations are 
now being conducted: W. A. Bowes and B. Serhey—The deposition 
of copper on non-conductors such as wood, porcelain, glass, etc.; E. J. 
Thomssen—The influence of glucosides on metal deposits, and that of 
rotation of the cathode at high speeds on metallic deposits from aqueous 
solution; H. K. Hudson and W. A. Alexander—On the relative effi- 
ciency of the arc and resistance furnace for the preparation of calcium 
carbide; M. Carbone—The preparation and properties of the alkaline 
earth silicides; E. R. Alexander and W. S. Winslow—The preparation 
of ferro-vanadium in the electric furnace; S. A. Tucker and H. R. 
Moody—Combinations of nitrogen with certain carbides; S. A. Tucker 
and R. Calberla—Combination of nitrogen and carbon at electric fur- 
nace temperatures.—Professor Tucker’s publications during the year 
(omitted from the annual Bibliography) include the following: Electric 
tube furnace for temperature measurements, Trans. Am. Electrochem- 
ical Soc., xi, 303-306; A granular carbon resistance furnace, same, 
307-27; A platinum resistance furnace for melting points and combus- 
tions, Journ. Am. Chem. Soc., xxxix, 1442-45; Massive boron carbide 
and process for making same, U. S. Pat. No. 869114, Oct. 22, 1907; 
Electrometallurgy of iron and steel, General Electric Review, parts 
I and II, x, Nos. 3 and 4; (with A. Doty and R. W. Cauchois) Gran- 
ular carbon resistors, Trans. Am. Electrochemical Soc., xii, 171-90. 
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The number of students in the organic laboratory this year is the 
largest in the history of the department—Alfred Hoffman, A.M. Co- 
lumbia, Ph.D. Berlin, has been appointed honorary assistant in organic 
chemistry.—Dr. Chambers lectured before the summer session on “ The 
laboratory versus the plant,’ and repeated this lecture last December 
before the Cooper Union Chemical Society. He also addressed the 
Chemistry Teachers Club of New York on “Secondary teaching in 
chemistry from the standpoint of the college.”—Professor Bogert has 
been elected president of the Chemists’ Club of New York and reelected 
to the presidency of the American Chemical Society. He is also a 
member of the Committee on Conservation of our Natural Resources 
recently appointed by the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and has been invited by President Roosevelt to become a 
member of the Conference on this subject to be held in the White 
House May 13 and 15. At the general meetings of the American 
Chemical Society held under Professor Bogert’s presidency, one at 
Toronto during the summer, and the other at Chicago last December, 
several papers were presented embodying the results of researches con- 
ducted in the organic laboratory, and at the Chicago meeting Professor 
Bogert gave his presidential address on “ American chemical societies.” 
In December he lectured on “ Stereochemistry” before the Eastern 
New York Section of the American Chemical Society at Union College, 
Schenectady. He is the editor of organic chemistry for Chemical 
Abstracts, and his staff of abstractors includes the following officers 
and students of the department: Dr. V. J. Chambers, Dr. A. Hoffman, 
Dr. K. G. Falk, Clarence H. May, F. L. Jouard and A. Kropff. Pro- 
fessor Bogert has been elected to represent the faculty of pure science 
in the University Council. 

Professor H. C. Sherman delivered a lecture recently on “ Factors 
affecting the nutritive values of foods” before the Cooper Union Chem- 
ical Society. He is president of the Society of Physiological Chemists 
and vice-president of the American Chemical Society and chairman of 
its New York section. 


DEPARTMENTS OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Professor Seligman has become one of the board of editors of the 
new Revue d’Histoire des Doctrines Economiques et Sociales published 
in Paris. He is also one of the joint authors of the report on Statis- 
tical Organization which has recently been published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor at Washington. The committee in 
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charge of this matter, in addition to several important government 
officials, is composed of Professor Seligman, Professor J. W. Jenks 
and Professor H. B. Willis. 

Professor Seligman lectured in January at the City College on 
“The present railway situation,” and at the Bankers Institute in Feb- 
ruary on “ The lessons of the financial crisis.’ In May he had a debate 
on “Socialism” at Cooper Union with Mr. Morris Hilquitt. 

At the March dinner of the Economic Club Professors Giddings 
and Clark were among the speakers on the topic of “ Socialism.” Pro- 
fessor Giddings also addressed the Economic Club at Springfield, Mass., 
in March. 

Professor Seager delivered an address in the Museum of Natural 
History on March 11 on “ Where people live who work in congested 
districts.” On April 5 he lectured in Association Hall on “ A program 
of social reform.” 

The fourth edition of Professor Seligman’s “Principles of eco- 
nomics” is to be published this summer. 

In March, 1907, the directorship of the New York School of Phi- 
lanthropy passed from Professor Devine to Professor Lindsay, then 
secretary of the National Child Labor Committee and professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania, who was about the same time appointed 
professor of social legislation in Columbia. 

Professor Devine is acting as president of one of the sections (Sec- 
tion V) of the International Congress on Tuberculosis which will meet 
in Washington this fall. Section V is the division of the Congress 
which deals with the hygienic, social, industrial and economic aspects 
of tuberculosis. Its program will occupy eight or nine half-day ses- 
sions, and will include many valuable contributions to the literature of 
the subject. Educators, social workers, economists, editors, clergy- 
men, labor leaders, capitalists and other representative citizens besides 
physicians and nurses from all over the country are expecting to take 
part, and many distinguished scientists from abroad will be present. 
Professor Devine will be glad to supply copies of the outline of his 
Section to any who are interested. 

A very important social study—of the living and working condi- 
tions in the city of Pittsburgh—is being conducted by the National 
Publication Committee of Charities and the Commons, the weekly jour- 
nal of which Professor Devine is the editor. The object of the Pitts- 
burgh Survey is “to get at the facts in the whole of living and social 
conditions of an American industrial center.” A staff of from ten to 
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twenty-five workers—trained investigators, persons with expert knowl- 
edge in different subjects involved in the investigation, and others—has 
been at work for eight months, and the results of their studies will be 
embodied in a special series of numbers of the magazine next fall. In 
several instances they have already been of material assistance in bring- 
ing about local improvements. It is probable that a municipal exhibi- 
tion will be held and that a series of volumes containing the full reports 
will be published, which will embody a comprehensive view of the con- 
ditions under which the wage-earning population lives such as we have 
for no other American city. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


During the past year the improvement and expansion of the Stan- 
dards and Instrument Laboratory has been carried out, much new 
standardizing apparatus being purchased, experiments rearranged and 
the work definitely systematized. Several forms of standard integrat- 
ing watt-hour meters have been acquired for use in the testing of con- 
sumer’s meters for the Department of Water Supply, Gas and Elec- 
tricity of the City of New York and there has been a marked increase 
in the requests for tests by power consumers, the tests made during 
January, February and March of last year numbering about thirty, 
while for the corresponding period this year they number about one 
hundred and thirty-eight. 

The photometric laboratory has been greatly improved and the stu- 
dents now conduct tests not only upon incandescent lamps but also 
upon different forms of gas burners, obtaining illuminating values as 
well as candle power of the different illuminants. The high tension 
apparatus of the department is now in almost daily use, and several 
senior students are developing, as a thesis, a voltmeter which can be 
employed to indicate accurately potentials up to 50,000 volts or higher 
if desired, while other students are making tests upon insulating oils, 
to determine their dielectric strengths, and the effect of heat or moisture 
upon the same. 

The department has recently, through the kindness of Mr. C. O. 
Mailloux, been provided with an Ondograph, a piece of apparatus of 
great value in the study of alternating current wave shapes; senior 
students are employing this in the study of the various phenomena of 
the Mercury arc rectifier. A fourth squad of students is conducting 
a detailed examination of the railway signal system developed by Mr. 
Fitzhugh Townsend; the current and voltage used in connection with 
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the relay of this system are of such small value that the oscillograph 
must be employed and excellent results are being thus secured. 

A book on “Direct and alternating current machine design” by 
Professor F. B. Crocker and Theo. Torda has recently been published 
by the McGraw Publishing Company. Professor Crocker and Mr. 
Arendt have completed a series of articles on “ Direct current motors, 
their action and control,’ which is being published in the Electrical 
World and is ultimately to appear in book form; they have also com- 
pleted the seventh revision of “The management of electrical ma- 
chinery ” published by D. Van Nostrand Co. 

The Electrical Engineering Society of Columbia University has had 
a very successful year, many prominent engineers having read papers 
before it. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


The University Press is issuing a new series of Studies in English 
this year under the direction of the department, a notice of which will 
be found under Press Activities. Three additional volumes will be 
ready for publication this fall: “ Anglo-Saxon charms” by Felix 
Grendon; “ The relation of Leigh Hunt to Byron, Shelley and Keats ” 
by Barnette Miller; and “ The stage history of Richard III” by Alice 
I. P. Wood. These are all dissertations completed in regular course for 
the doctor’s degree during the past year or two. Mr. Victor Albright, 
a student in the department, has also recently published as a pamphlet 
a portion of his dissertation on “The principles of staging in the 
Elizabethan theater.” 

The number of students who complete their work for the doctor’s 
degree has greatly increased in the department within a few years. 
At present there are some twenty students in addition to those men- 
tioned who have completed substantially all the courses required and 
have made some progress on their dissertations. Among these disser- 
tations are: “History of the novel from 1642 to 1720” by Charlotte 
E. Morgan; “ Hector W. J. Crévecoeur ” by Julia P. Mitchell ; “ Bishop 
Hall the satirist ” by Claude M. Fuess; “ Carlyle as a critic” by Fred- 
eric W. Roe; “ The act as a unit in Shakspere’s plays” by Bird W. 
Stair; “ An edition of Shirley’s Young Admiral” by Arthur H. Nason; 
“ John Dennis as a critic” by Harry G. Paul; “ History and bibliog- 
raphy of English learned societies” by Harrison R. Steeves; “ Social 
and political views of Swift” by David K. Lambuth; “ The soliloquy 
in English drama” by M. LeRoy Arnold; “ Principles of staging in 
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the Elizabethan theater” by Victor E. Albright; “Tragicomedy in 
English” by Frank H. Ristine; “ Philip Massinger” by Joseph L. 
Tynan; “The exemplum in Middle English” by Joseph A. Mosher; 
“The Middle English lyric” by Frank A. Patterson; “ The letters of 
Matthew Prior” by John W. Taylor; “ Timon of Athens” by Ernest 
H. Wright; “ Political influences in the Elizabethan drama ” by Herbert 
F, Schwarz. 

Thirty-one persons, taking major subjects in the department, re- 
ceived the master’s degree at this Commencement, in addition to two 
persons who were awarded the degree in February. There will prob- 
ably be a number of additional candidates in October. 

Professor Brander Matthews has been granted a leave of absence 
during the second half of the college year 1908-09. Professor 
Matthews has recently lectured at Oberlin College, Michigan Univer- 
sity, Purdue University, Milwaukee-Downer College, and the Univer- 
sity Club of Detroit. Next year he will give a series of lectures on 
Moliére at the Lowell Institute, Boston. 

On April 9, Mr. William Archer, the distinguished English dramatic 
critic, lectured under the auspices of the department on the “ Eliza- 
bethan playhouse,” and his scholarly discussion was listened to with 
pleasure by an audience that completely filled the lecture-room. Mr. 
Archer has made a special study of the subject, and is about to publish 
a book representing extensive research in this field. In his lecture he 
complimented highly the work of Mr. Albright of Columbia Univer- 
sity in the same field. 

Among the new appointments in the department for the year 1908- 
09 are, in Columbia College, as tutors, Mr. Allan F. Westcott, Mr. 
Harrison R. Steeves, and Mr. John W. Taylor; in Barnard College, 
as lecturers, Miss Virginia C. Gildersleeve and Miss Clare M. Howard, 
as assistant, Mr. Edward H. Gardner; in Teachers College, as assistant, 
Miss Blanche C. Williams. 

Mr. Adolphe M. Sayre resigned his position as assistant in Colum- 
bia College in the midyear, and his place was filled by Mr. Louis B. 
Gillet. 

The courses in English during the summer session will be given by 
Professor Frank Wadleigh Chandler, A.M. 1896, Ph.D. 1899, of the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, Professor Charles S. Baldwin of Yale, 
Professor Archibald M. MacMechan of Dalhousie College, and Pro- 
fessor Will D. Howe of Indiana University. Professors Baldwin and 
MacMechan will be welcomed by former students, as they have given 
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courses in the summer session in preceding years. Professors Howe 
and Chandler come to Columbia for the first time. Of the courses 
offered two are graduate courses, one a full course in literary criticism 
by Professor Chandler, and the other a half course on Victorian litera- 
ture by Professor MacMechan. 

Professor George Philip Krapp has resigned his position as adjunct 
professor at Columbia University to accept the professorship of Eng- 
lish and head of the department in the University of Cincinnati. Pro- 
fessor Krapp has been connected with Columbia since his appointment 
in the Horace Mann School in 1897. Since 1900 he has held appoint- 
ments in Columbia University, and in recent years his work has been 
largely in graduate courses. He is author of an edition of the Andreas 
and a high school grammar, and now has in press a volume on the 
English language and an edition of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. By 
these and other publications he has been rapidly winning a distinguished 
reputation as a scholar in his chosen field. Among the students at 
Columbia he has stimulated and directed an interest in linguistic study 
that has become one of the most important elements in the graduate 
work. Several doctor’s dissertations have been due very largely to his 
direction, and others are in progress. In all the development of the 
graduate work in English Professor Krapp has borne an important 
part. His loss will be felt most severely by the department. 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 


During the winter months Professor Kemp has spent Mondays at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, giving a course of about 
thirty lectures in economic geology to the students in mining engineer- 
ing. He was the first appointee to a non-resident lectureship in this 
branch of the subject, and will be followed next year by Mr. Waldemar 
Lindgren of the U. S. Geological Survey. 

Professor Kemp and Dr. Berkey have been continuing their rela- 
tions as consulting geologists to the Board of Water Supply of New 
York City and have had many puzzling problems to face in connection 
with the new aqueduct. Mr. Thomas C. Brown, until last summer 
assistant in the department, is now geologist on the engineer corps of 
the Board and is stationed at High Falls, N. Y. The most interesting 
and important of the new points developed relate to the buried chan- 
nels, which are deeper and more extensive than has been previously 
realized. Professor Kemp presented a paper upon this subject to the 
National Academy of Sciences at its meeting at Columbia in November. 
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Professor Grabau has continued his work for the Geological Survey 
of Michigan, and as a partial result joined with Mr. W. H. Sherzer 
of Ypsilanti in a paper before the Geological Society of America in 
December, entitled “ A new siluric fauna from Michigan.” In asso- 
ciation with Messrs. Lane, Prosser and Sherzer he contributed one 
entitled “ A revision of the Upper Siluric of Michigan, Ohio and West- 
ern New York.” Before the American Association he presented a con- 
tribution on “ The Devonic elements in the Siluric fauna of Michigan.” 
Before the New York Academy of Sciences he has discussed “A 
revised classification of the Lower Paleozoic.” During the past sum- 
mer Professor Grabau made a careful study of Letchworth Park in the 
Genesee Valley, and as a result addressed the Columbia chapter of 
Sigma Xi, in March, upon “ The development of the post-glacial drain- 
age of the Genesee Valley and its bearing on the history of the Great 
Pakes.7) 

The department has received some superb specimens, illustrating 
vein formation, from W. A. Pomeroy, E.M. ’93, recently manager of 
the Palmarejo estate, Sonora, Mex. There has also come from the 
Peabody Museum at Yale, through Prof. Charles Schuchert, a model, 
illustrating a restoration of the head of “ Triceratops,” one of the large, 
extinct vertebrates. 


DEPARTMENT OF GERMANIC LANGUAGES 


The curriculum has been strengthened by the addition of the fol- 
lowing new courses: Professor W. H. Carpenter—Germanic mythol- 
ogy; Professors Carpenter, Thomas and Remy—Current bibliography, 
with special reference to the journals; Professor Bagster-Collins— 
Phonetics; Professor Carpenter’s seminar—The beast epic in German 
literature ; Professor Thomas’s seminar—Shakspere in Germany; Pro- 
fessor Thomas—The German side of the Romantic movement in 
Europe, given in conjunction with the members of the department of 
comparative literature. Owing to the rapid increase in enrollment in 
Barnard College the Faust course and the History of German Litera- 
ture are both given each year, instead of alternately as heretofore. 
There are likewise additional sections of beginning German and of the 
Lessing-Goethe-Schiller course. 

Professor W. H. Carpenter was one of two delegates from the 
University to the ninth Conference of the Association of American 
Universities held at Ann Arbor on January 9 and 10. Professor 
Thomas delivered four lectures on April 13 and 14 in Madison, Wis., 
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and six lectures in Lawrence, Kans., on April 16 and 17. Professor 
Hervey lectured before the Allgemeiner Deutscher Sprachverein on 
“ Gots von Berlichingen, with special reference to Baumfeld’s drama- 
tization.” Professor Bagster-Collins lectured at Hartford, Conn., 
before the New England Modern Language Teachers Association on 
“Living grammar as a factor in the teaching of modern language.” 
Professor Tombo delivered lectures, in German and in English, on 
various literary and educational subjects before the following societies 
and institutions of learning: Mt. Holyoke College (2), Richmond Col- 
lege for Women (2), College of William and Mary, Woman’s Club, 
Richmond, Va., State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y., Lake Erie 
College, Painesville, O., Ohio State University, Humboldt Verein of 
Columbus, O., University of Louisville, German Club of Indianapolis 
(2), De Pauw University, Northwestern University, Milwaukee- 
Downer College, Teachers Association of Milwaukee, University of 
Maine, and Tufts College. In January and April he delivered a series 
of lectures under the auspices of the Department of Education, and in 
April gave four lectures on German Literature and Education before 
the Brooklyn Teachers Association. On May 4 he lectured on “ Das 
Nibelungenlied” at the New York Liederkranzg under the auspices of 
the Allgemeimer Deutscher Sprachverein. He has been invited to 
deliver the German oration at the celebration of the Goethe-Schiller 
Monument dedication in Wade Park, Cleveland, Ohio, on July 5. 
Professor Remy lectured in English on “ The influence of India and 
Persia on European poetry” for the Indo-Iranian department, and in 
German, on “ Das Gasel in der deutschen Litteratur” before the Verein 
Deutscher Lehrer. Mr. Heuser delivered a series of lectures under 
the auspices of the Department of Education on Schiller, Heine, Ger- 
man University Life and the Rhine. Dr. Richard lectured, in German, 
under the auspices of the Department of Education on “ Die Katastro- 
phe von Courriéres” and “ Fichte’s Reden an die deutsche Nation,” 
and in English on “ Our Germanic ancestors” and “The mining dis- 
aster of Courriéres.” Three of the ten lectures arranged by the Ger- 
manistic Society of America were delivered by Professors Thomas, 
Hervey and Tombo, respectively, the remaining seven by Professors 
Jessen, Fife, von Klenze, Blau, Learned, Coar and Karl Knortz. Dr. 
Hermann Anders Kriiger of the Royal Technological School, Han- 
nover, spoke to the students of German 106 on “ Wilhelm von Polenz,” 
and gave a lecture at the University under the auspices of the German- 
istic Society of America on “Der deutsche Bildungsroman von Wil- 
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helm Meister bis auf die Gegenwart” and one on “ Das Erwachen des 
dramatischen Lebens in Deutschland in den 8o0er Jahren.” 

Lectures have been delivered before the Deutscher Verein by vari- 
ous members of the department as well as by Dr. Rudolf Tombo, Sr., 
Karl Knortz, Professor Grabau of the department of geology, and Dr. 
Herm. Anders Kriiger. Dr. Rudolf Leonhard, Kaiser-Wilhelm pro- 
fessor, lectured before the Verein at a special Kommers on “ Rechts- 
wissenschaftliche Aufgaben der Deutsch-Amerikaner.” He likewise 
lectured before the Deutscher Kreis of Barnard on “ Frauenbewegungen 
im romischen Altertum.’ The Deutscher Kreis with the assistance of 
the Deutscher Verein recently gave two one-act comedies by Hartung 
and von Moser, respectively, in Brinckerhoff Theater. Part of the 
proceeds have been applied to the purchase of a new piano for the 
Verein. At the meeting of the Germanic Journal Club held at the 
home of Professor Hervey on May 23, a silver loving-cup was pre- 
sented by the members of the department to Professor W. H. Car- 
penter as a token of affection and esteem in commemoration of the 
close of his twenty-fifth year of service to the University. 

The work of the summer session will be carried on by Professors 
Hervey, Tombo, Remy, Dr. Braun and Mr. Porterfield. New courses 
will be given by Professor Hervey—Pro-Seminar on Schiller, Professor 
Tombo—Contemporary German Literature, and Professor Remy— 
Gothic. There will be five public lectures by members of the depart- 
ment, two of which will be in German and three in English. 

The work in extension teaching has been in charge of Professors 
Hervey and Bagster-Collins, Drs. Braun and Richard, and Mr. Heuser. 
Professor Hervey has also given a special course on Lessing-Goethe- 
Schiller to the Brooklyn Teachers Association. Professor Remy has 
lectured before the Metropolitan Opera School on “ Literary interpre- 
tation.” Mr. Heuser will spend the summer in research work in the 
libraries of Berlin, Dresden and Hamburg. George Henry Danton, 
Ph.D. 1907, is now associate professor in Stanford University. The 
Ph.D. degree has been conferred upon Mr, Palmer Cobb, now instructor 
in German in the University of North Carolina, and upon Mrs. Juliana 
Haskell, the newly appointed assistant in German in Barnard College. 
Mr. Eugene Haile recently gave a recital before the German students 
of Barnard College. Professor Hervey has been made general super- 
visor of examinations in Columbia. 

The number of students enrolled in the courses offered under the 
various faculties, including double registrations, is as follows: Colum- 
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bia College—242, Barnard College—346, Faculty of Philosophy—16s5, 
Teachers College—44, summer session—z200, total—997, exclusive of 
students in extension courses. 


DEPARTMENTS OF History AND Pusiic Law 


Professor John W. Burgess has had conferred upon him the order 
of the Prussian Crown by Emperor William II. and the Royal order 
_of Albrecht by Frederick Augustus III., King of Saxony. On Decem- 
ber 30, 1907, he delivered an address on “ The relation between Ger- 
many and the United States from the standpoint of the present world 
situation” before the Germanistic Society of Chicago, repeating it be- 
fore the Germamstic Society of America in January. On January 1, 
1go08, he delivered the same address in German at Pittsburgh, and on 
April 27 before the Vereinigte Deutsche Gesellschaften of New York 
City. April twenty-third Professor Burgess addressed the Deutscher 
Gesellig-Wissenschaftlicher Verein of New York City on the subject 
of “Die vier Hauptfragen der jetzigen amerikanischen Politik.” He 
has also been elected president of the Germanistic Society of America. 

In addition to the activities of Professor Leonhard discussed in the 
March QuarTERLy, the second Kaiser Wilhelm professor delivered a 
lecture on “ Recht und Sprache” before the Deutscher Verband, San 
Francisco, on March 17, and gave lectures in English at the University 
of Illinois and Northwestern University on March 24 and 27, respec- 
tively. 

The courses on Roman Law were conducted during the first half 
year by Professor Rudolf Leonhard and during the second half year 
as usual by Professor Munroe Smith. The latter has been elected an 
honorary member of the /stituto della Storia del Diritto Romano. He 
has the distinction of being the first American member. 

In the absence of Professor John Bassett Moore, the courses on 
diplomacy and international law are being given by Professor George 
Winfield Scott of Washington, D. C. Professor Moore’s course on 
the Conflict of Laws is in charge of Professor Munroe Smith. 

Professor Goodnow spent the winter studying colonial administra- 
tion in India and the Straits Settlement. In the spring he visited 
Australasia. His courses on the Law of Officers and the Law of 
Taxation have been given by Mr. Thomas Reed Powell, LL.B. of 
Harvard, and a former student under Professor Goodnow. 

In the autumn of 1907, Professor Charles Beard inaugurated the 
new course in Politics established in connection with the George P. 
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Blumenthal foundation. Courses on American State and National 
Government, American Political Parties, and Comparative Political 
Institutions have been offered. The total registration in the two 
courses given during the second semester was 112 students. 

Professor Sloane is engaged in preparing a revised and fuller edi- 
tion of his “ Napoleon,” which will appear, it is hoped, in the course 
of next year. Professor Dunning has been appointed a member of 
the commission on Documentary Historical Publications of the United 
States government. The second volume of the “Development of 
modern Europe” by Professors Robinson and Beard appeared in March, 
and a volume of parallel source-readings is now in press. Professor 
Shepherd has completed the series of Hewitt lectures at Cooper Union 
on “ The republics of South America and their contributions to culture,” 
and published a report on the commercial relations of the United States 
with South America through the International Bureau of American 
Republics. He is now preparing a guide-book for travellers in South 
America, to be published by the Bureau. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDO-I[RANIAN LANGUAGES 


Five valuable Persian manuscripts have been presented to the Uni- 
versity by Mr. Alexander Smith Cochran. Three are manuscripts of 
the Avesta, procured in Teheran; the fourth is a copy of the epic poem 
of Firdusi; the fifth is a manuscript of a book of fables, the Anwar-1 
Suhaili, illustrated with Persian miniatures. 

On March 21 Professor Jackson lectured at Washington, before the 
local society of the Archeological Institute of America, on some of the 
results of his most recent journey through Khorasan and Central Asia. 

The department was represented at the annual meeting of the 
American Oriental Society at Cambridge, Mass., in April, by the fol- 
lowing officers and graduate students: Professor Jackson, Dr. Yohan- 
nan, Mr. G. C. O. Haas, Dr. J. H. Moore and Mr. C. J. Ogden. Pro- 
fessor Jackson was elected corresponding secretary of the Society to 
succeed Professor E. W. Hopkins, class of ’78, now of the Yale faculty, 
who was chosen president after having held the secretaryship for twelve 
years. 

The course of afternoon lectures on the literature, history and 
antiquities of Persia was continued through March and April, as fol- 
lows: March 6—Phases of India’s religious thought, Professor Jack- 
son; March 13—the vale of Cashmere, Dr. Lucia C. G. Grieve; April 
3—The Upanishads and the philosophy of ancient India, Mr. Charles 
Johnston, Bengal Civil Service, retired. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LATIN 


Professor Egbert has been appointed chairman of the Committee on 
Fellowships and also chairman of the Committee on Publications of the 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome. The latter position 
carries with it an assignment as associate editor of the American Jour- 
nal of Archaeology. 

The Macmillan Company has recently undertaken the publication 
of a series of Latin classics under the direction of Professor Egbert. 
It will include a number of Latin texts with commentary especially pre- 
pared for the use of college students of the freshman and sophomore 
years. 

Under the auspices of the Archzological Institute of America Pro- 
fessor Knapp lectured in March and April on “ The Roman theater ” 
in the following places: Cincinnati, St. Louis, Columbia, Mo. (Univer- 
sity of Missouri), Kansas City, Kansas, Lawrence (University of 
Kansas), Topeka (Washburn College), Des Moines (Drake Univer- 
sity), lowa City (University of Iowa), Dubuque, Davenport, Appleton, 
Wisconsin (Lawrence University), Milwaukee (Milwaukee-Downer 
College), Chicago, Detroit, Ann Arbor (University of Michigan), 
Pittsburgh, and Washington (The George Washington University). 
At Topeka he gave an extra lecture, at Appleton three extra lectures ; 
at Washington he spoke three times in various high schools and lec- 
tured before the Washington Classical Club. 

Professor Knapp and Dr. Shear presented papers at the meeting of 
the Classical Association of the Middle States and Maryland, held in 
Washington April 24-25. Professor Knapp was reelected secretary- 
treasurer of the Association. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


The Schilling and Wiener collections of mathematical models, whose 
purchase was noted in the December QuaArRTERLY, have been placed in 
room 503 Fayerweather, which was set apart and suitably provided 
with shelving for their reception. In view of the ever-increasing 
abstractness and intricacy of mathematical doctrines, such instruments 
may properly be regarded as indispensable aids to study and exposition. 
It is noteworthy in this connection that the laboratory equipment of 
the department has now become second to none, if not the first, in the 
country. 

The regular graduate lectures have been supplemented this year 
even more than in previous years by means of the mathematical collo- 
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quium of officers and graduate students. At the meetings, which have 
been held at intervals of two to three weeks throughout the year, the 
lectures and discussions dealt with such topics as the theory of the 
general quintic equation, the mathematical theory of map construction, 
the calculus of finite differences, singular solutions of differential equa- 
tions, the descriptive properties of assemblages, the potency of point 
sets, differential elements and dynamics, group theory and other sub- 
jects, including the presentation of a doctoral dissertation treating of 
curves of order eight having two fourfold points without other point 
singularities. 

At the Chicago meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Professor Keyser was elected vice-president and 
chairman of Section A (mathematics and astronomy) for the ensuing 
year. At the meeting, May 9, of the Association of Doctors of Philos- 
ophy of Columbia University, Professor Keyser gave a lecture entitled 
“ A glance at some scientific speculations regarding the dimensions and 
the figure of space.” 


DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


The new course of study just adopted by the Applied Science Fac- 
ulty involves more changes for this department than for any of the 
others. Briefly, the work has been more concentrated, descriptive mat- 
ter has been eliminated so far as possible, the thesis has been dropped 
and design work substituted in its place, while two courses have been 
added outside of the department, one on economics and the other on 
industrial law. The effect of these changes will be to remove the 
undue burden at present placed on the students in some years and at 
the same time to bring the course up to date and broaden it consider- 
ably. In several cases where a course of the third or fourth year is 
concerned with a subject that has become a commercial specialty, 
experts in that line have been or will be secured to give a lecture once 
a week as the basis of the course in connection with text-book reading. 
The departmental officer will attend these lectures and, alternating with 
the expert, will conduct the remainder of the course by further expla- 
nations and recitations. By this method the work will be kept up to 
date at all times and the real work of teaching will remain in the hands 
of the officers of the department, who understand best the students’ . 
difficulties. It is believed that the contact with these prominent engi- 
neers will, in addition, exert a stimulating effect on all the students. 
Some of the men already secured are: James M. Dodge, chairman of 
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the United Link Belt Companies; Louis Doelling, vice-president of 
Schutte & Koerting Company; Fred. Ophuls, office manager of the 
De La Vergne Machine Company; W. P. White, chief hydraulic engi- 
neer of the I. P. Morris Company; Fred. W. O’Neil, New York mana- 
ger of the Nordberg Manufacturing Company; Richard T. Lingley, 
certified public accountant. It is expected that before the opening of 
the course arrangements will have been completed with some half 
dozen more. Mr. Edward J. Kunze, who has been acting as tutor this 
year, will be succeeded next year by Professor Charles W. Thomas of 
the North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

A number of important investigations are under way this year, 
notably, the behavior of curved beams under stress, with application 
to the design of commercial crane hooks; the transfer of heat, with 
special reference to superheaters and feed water heaters, in both of 
which manufacturers in this line of goods are interested and bearing 
the expense. In addition, an investigation of the availability of Ven- 
turi tubes of small size for commercial measurement of steam is about 
completed. The possibility of momentarily high pressures under the 
seats of safety valves is being examined experimentally with a view 
to its bearing on boiler explosions. Another series on the physical 
characteristics of smoke, as produced from oil flames, bituminous coal, 
hydro-carbon gases and engine exhausts, is about half finished and has 
shown the importance of further and more careful investigation along 
the same line. The new continuous automatic gas calorimeter, designed 
by the department this year, is being investigated with a view to deter- 
mining its reliability and limitation of application. Most of these inves- 
tigations are undertaken as theses under the direction of departmental 
officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGY 

The metallurgical laboratory course for mining engineers has been 
changed by putting in an experiment on the cyaniding of gold and silver 
ores in place of one on the Parke’s process for the desilverization of 
base bullion. The metallurgy non-ferrous summer school visited 
works in the neighborhood of New York, and in San Francisco, Utah, 
Colorado, Nebraska and Illinois. The ferrous class visited a large 
number of works in the Pittsburgh district, and en route between 
Pittsburgh and New York. 

Professor Howe has been made a member of the advisory committee 
of the Simplified Spelling Board and of the Society for the Prevention 
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of Unnecessary Noise, and, together with the president of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, is to represent that body on a joint com- 
mittee on engineering education formed by the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education of representatives from the various engi- 
neering societies. He has also received a grant from the Carnegie 
Institution for a research on the segregation of steel. 

Professor Campbell has been elected a corresponding member of 
the Canadian Mining Institute and a Fellow of the New York Academy 
of Sciences. He has read papers before the Canadian Mining Insti- 
tute, Franklin Institute, and the New York Academy of Sciences, and 
also read a paper to, and helped in the microscopic exhibit of, the 
Brooklyn Academy of Sciences. 

Dr. Kern has read a paper before the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences and has been granted letters patent for an electrolytic method 
of smelting sulphide ores. 

Richard F. Bohler of Austria, candidate for the doctorate in Metal- 
lurgy, has received a Carnegie research grant from the British Iron 
and Steel Institute. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINERALOGY 


Professor Moses and Mr. Lamme have been studying the compo- 
sition and characters of the so-called meerschaum of New Mexico and 
the crystalline character of various furnace products.—The third 
revised edition of Professor Luquer’s “ Minerals in rock sections” has 
recently appeared. 


DEPARTMENT OF MusSIC 


During the year 1907-08, there have been seven candidates for the 
degree of bachelor of music—a gratifying registration, in view of the 
newness of this degree. The general registration in the school of 
music has been similar to that of the preceding year. The University 
Orchestra gave two concerts during the year, one in Earl Hal! and the 
other in Mendelssohn Hall, under the direction of Professor Riibner, 
besides furnishing music on several other occasions. In December the 
annual meeting of the Music Teachers National Association was held 
in Earl Hall, under the auspices of the School of Music. During the 
second half-year nineteen public concerts were given; of these twelve 
were organ recitals, five were concerts of chamber music, and two were 
pianoforte recitals. A concert of original compositions by students in 
the school was given in May. The University Orchestra furnished 
the music for Commencement. 
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During the academic year now ending Professor Riibner has given 
pianoforte recitals as follows: National Association of Music Teachers 
(Earl Hall), Barnard College, Earl Hall and Horace Mann Audi- 
toriums, Germanistic Society of America (Waldorf-Astoria), Charity 
Concert (Philadelphia), Philharmonic Society of Columbia University 
(Mendelssohn Hall), and People’s Symphony Concert (New York). 
He has also played in three chamber music concerts in Earl Hall, in 
several suburbs of New York with the von Ende-Altschuler-Trio, and 
with the Carl Venth Trio in Brooklyn. On February 22 the honorary 
degree of doctor of music was conferred on Professor Rtibner by the 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. Professor Riibner 
is serving as a musical editor of the Circle. 

Professor McWhood has been in advisory relations, during the past 
year, with more than a dozen institutions, in all sections of the country, 
in connection with the establishment or development of collegiate 
departments of music. As chairman of a committee of the Eastern 
Educational Music Conference, he has made a study of collegiate 
education in music throughout the country, the results of which have 
been widely circulated. He is director of the Department of Music in 
the Drew Theological Seminary. He has acted also in the following 
positions: Chief examiner in music, College Entrance Examination 
Board ; chairman of Committee on Arrangements (December meeting) 
and chairman of General Committee on Colleges and Universities, 
Music Teachers’ National Association; chairman of Committee on 
Music, New York Round Table. He has been director of two male 
choruses, one mixed chorus and an orchestra throughout the year, 
giving, in all, about a dozen concerts. He has delivered formal ad- 
dresses before the Winnepesaukee Summer Assembly, the Women’s 
Press Club of New York, the College Women’s Club of New York, 
the Powell Musical Institute of Brooklyn (several), the Philologoi 
Society of Drew Theological Seminary, and the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, besides speaking, informally, before several other 
organizations. In June, 1908, he will make an address before the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 


In the absence of Professor Fullerton, Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy 
has offered a course on Kant and taken a section in Philosophy A. 
Professor Fullerton will resume his work in February. Professor 
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Lovejoy has severed his connection with Washington University, St. 
Louis, to accept the headship of the department of philosophy in the 
University of Missouri. 

Several new courses will be offered next year. Logical Analysis, 
Professor Woodbridge; The Foundations of Logic, Professor Fuller- 
ton; Advanced Symbolic Logic, Dr. Brown; 7Esthetics, Dr. Bush; Con- 
temporary Philosophy, Professor Montague; Philosophy in Germany 
since Kant, Professor Woodbridge ; Ethical Analysis, Professor Dewey ; 
Modern Ethical Ideals, Professor Miller. 

During the first half-year Professor Woodbridge lectured at Am- 
herst College on Contemporary Philosophy. In December Professor 
Dewey gave a course of six public lectures before the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois upon “ The relation of philosophy 
to educational theory’; on December eighth a lecture on “ Ibsen as 
critic of the ethics of contemporary science,” before the College Club, 
Wilkesbarre; on April twenty-first two addresses on “ The psychology 
of teaching,” before the Teachers’ Convention in Philadelphia. Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy addressed the Columbia Philosophic Society on Decem- 
ber sixteenth on “ Philosophy and edification”; spoke at the Parish 
House of the Church of the Ascension, March 17, on “ Some platitudes 
for propagandists’; before the Philosophy Club at Yale University, 
April 10, on “ Kant’s place in history.” 

Among the contributions presented to the New York Academy of 
Sciences have been: “ Misconceptions of intensity,” by Professor Mon- 
tague; “ Fire cults,” by Professor Lovejoy; “ The pragmatic meaning 
of pragmatism,” by Mr. Eastman; and “ Applied psychology,” by Pro- 
fessor Miller. 

The courses in the summer session of 1908 are offered by Professor 
Montague and Dr. Brown, and by Professor Frank Chapman Sharp 
of the University of Wisconsin. 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Changes in the personnel of the department include the loss of Dr. 
Wells, who, in the summer of 1907, went to the McLean Hospital as 
research psychologist. His place here has been taken by Mr. H. H. 
Woodrow, who came to us from the University of Michigan. The 
assistants in psychology have this year been Mr. Warner Brown and 
Mr. H. L. Hollingworth. Professor E. B. Titchener of Cornell Uni- 
versity, as non-resident lecturer in psychology, delivered during the 
winter a course of eight lectures on “ The elementary psychology of 
feeling and attention.” 
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Professor Cattell has added to his other editorships that of the 
American Naturalist. Professor Woodworth, who, in the illness of 
the secretary of the American Psychological Association, acted as sec- 
retary in 1907, has been elected to the Council of that body. He has 
also been elected vice-president, for the section of anthropology, of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

A number of scientific papers have been presented by members of 
the department at the local and national meetings. 


DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 


The general attack on the problem of sex determination through 
study of the chromosomes which Professor Wilson has worked upon 
for the last three years has been greatly advanced by his own and his 
students’ researches of the present academic year, some new results 
being obtained which mark an important advance in biology. Professor 
Morgan, furthermore, has thrown a most illuminating sidelight on the 
matter by observations upon sex determination in parthenogenetic eggs, 
finding therein a clue that promises a solution of this particularly puz- 
zling phase of the sex problem. Other lines of investigation carried 
on in the laboratory include experimental studies on general cellular 
vitality, on development as affected by chemical stimuli, by centrifugal 
force and by the X-rays; studies on the relation between regeneration 
and nerve control, grafting experiments on the lower animals, and stud- 
ies on the relation between mitosis and amitosis in the lower animals. 
Still other lines of investigation having a more direct practical bearing 
have been in progress, such, for example, as the biological aspects of 
cancer growth and studies on coccidia, Trypanosoma, harmless and 
malignant amcebe of the intestine, etc. 

The work on breeding experiments for the study of heredity and 
sex has been extended over a constantly widening field. The experi- 
mental farm, maintained by one of the graduate students near Stam- 
ford, Conn., has been successfully carried on and greatly expanded, 
while during the year a special room has been fitted up in the attic of 
Schermerhorn for carrying on similar experiments on heredity. This 
greatly facilitates the work in this field, though the accommodations are 
still far from adequate, and it is hoped that a way may be found in 
the future to provide more room for the purpose. 

In addition to this work, breeding experiments on insects have been 
carried on in the green house of Teachers College, with the kind coop- 
eration of Professor Bigelow. These experiments could be done on 
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a much larger scale and more effectively with larger green house accom- 
modations. 

Many additions have beeen made to the special equipment of the 
laboratory. Among these may be mentioned a new apparatus for pho- 
tomicrography, a complete set of Zeiss apochromatic objectives and 
compensating oculars for photographic and other research work; two 
large Zeiss microscopes for photography and a number of camera 
lucidas and three new microtomes of the latest pattern. 

Professor Dean has been absent on leave during the year, spending 
part of his time in research in New York and part of the time in Naples. 
During November and December Professor Calkins gave a course of 
eight lectures before the Lowell Institute in Boston on the general 
biology of the protozoa. In May Professor Crampton left for his third 
expedition to Tahiti in order to carry forward his studies on mutation 
and geographical distribution in that most interesting region. The 
studies have already yielded results of great interest. 
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THE TRUSTEES 


March meeting.—The thanks of the 
Trustees were tendered to Paul M. 
Warburg, James Loeb, and Isaac N. 
Seligman for their gift of $250 toward 
maintaining the Columbia table at the 
Zoological Station at Naples for 
1907-08. 

The appointment of the following 
committees was reported to the Trus- 
tees: Advisory Committee to the Chap- 
lain—Messrs. Miller, D. S., chairman, 
Bogert, Canfield, J. H., Crampton, 
Hamlin, Hutton, Keppel, Lord, 
Luquer, MacVannel, Russell, Todd, 
Trent, Woodbridge, and Woodhull; 
Committee on Darwin Celebration, 
February 12, 1909—Professors Osborn, 
chairman, Huntington, Cattell, Wilson, 
Kemp, Dean, Boas, Morgan, J. L. R., 
Crampton, Thorndike, E. L., Calkins, 
Nichols, E. F., Morgan, T. H., Mc- 
Gregor, Maclaurin, and Curtis, C. C. 

It was resolved, that the following 
sums be and they are hereby appro- 
priated for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the Corporation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1909, namely: 
For educational adminis- 

tration and instruction, 

buildings and grounds, 

the library, and business 


administration ......... $1,416,413.79 
Or anmtuleles aioe arate 47,420.00 
For taxes and _ other 


charges, exclusive of in- 
terest, upon the Loubat 


and Williamsbridge 
PROPECLUICS Waser Rac cel care 84,152.00 
For interest on the debt.. 112,730.00 


Making a total of.... $1,660,715.79 

It was resolved that the sum so ap- 
propriated be paid (1) out of the in- 
come and accumulation of invested 
funds applicable to such expenditures ; 
(2) out of gifts for any of the pur- 
poses mentioned in the schedules; (3) 
out of the general income of the cor- 
poration; (4) out of special sources 
of income mentioned in the schedules ; 
(5) out of interest receivable; (6) out 
of any funds that may be contributed 
for the purpose of guaranteeing or 
making good deficiencies; (7) out of 
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moneys paid by Barnard College or 
Teachers College; (8) if necessary, by 
borrowing. 

The sum of $175 was appropriated 
from the accumulated income of the 
Phoenix fund for the purchase of re- 
search apparatus for the department 
of astronomy. 

The following appointments were 
made: Helen C. Wadelton and Cor- 
nelia P. Macy to be recorders in the 
University. 

Maude A. Huttman, A.M., was pro- 
moted from lecturer to tutor in his- 
tory upon the nomination of Barnard 
College. 

The following promotions were 
made: S. Alfred Mitchell, Ph.D., now 
instructor in astronomy, to be adjunct 
professor of astronomy, and assigned 
to a seat in the faculty of Columbia 
College; Carlton Clarence Curtis, 
Ph.D,. now instructor in botany, to be 
adjunct professor of botany, and as- 
signed to a seat in the faculties of 
Columbia College and applied science; 
William Robert Shepherd, Ph.D., now 
adjunct professor of history, to be pro- 
fessor of history, and assigned to a 
seat in the faculties of Columbia Col- 
lege and political science; James 
Thomson Shotwell, Ph.D., now ad- 
junct professor of history, to be pro- 
fessor of history, and assigned to a 
seat in the faculties of Columbia Col- 
lege, political science and fine arts; 
Henry Bedinger Mitchell, E.E., A.M., 
now adjunct professor of mathematics, 
to be professor of mathematics, and 
assigned to a seat in the faculties of 
Columbia College and pure science; 
Charles Edward Lucke, M.S., Ph.D., 
now adjunct professor of mechanical 
engineering, to be professor of me- 
chanical engineering, and assigned to 
a seat in the faculty of applied science; 
Walter Rautenstrauch, M.S., now 
adjunct professor of mechanical engi- 
neering, to be professor of mechanical 
engineering, and assigned to a seat in 
the faculty of applied science; Ed- 
ward Lawrence Kurtz, E.M., now in- 
structor in mining to be adjunct pro- 
fessor of mining, and assigned to a 
seat in the faculty of applied science; 
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(Barnard College) Curtis Hidden 
Page, Ph.D., now adjunct professor, 
to be professor of the Romance lan- 
guages and literatures (vice B. D. 
Woodward, resigned), and assigned to 
a seat in the faculties of Barnard Col- 
lege and philosophy. 

The following appointments were 
made under Extension Teaching (to 
serve for the remainder of the current 
academic year): Fayette N. Dow, 
A.M., instructor in elocution and public 
speaking; Harry Wilfred Reddick, 
A.M., instructor in mathematics, and 
Arthur T. French, B.S., instructor in 
elementary mathematics. 

The following appointment was con- 
firmed (for the academic year I907- 
08): Howard H. Mason, M.D., assist- 
ant in medicine, vice Philip Van Ingen, 
M.D., resigned. 

Leave of absence was granted to 
Nathan Abbott, LL.B., professor of 
law, from March 2 to the end of the 
academic year. 

April meeting—The President an- 
nounced the death on March 25, of 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., LL.D., 
President of the Union Theological 
Seminary, and a member ex-officio of 
the University Council. 

It was resolved that the Trustees 
accept with grateful thanks the gift 
of $100,000 made by the children of 
the late Reverend Orlando Harriman, 
of the class of 1835, as a memorial to 
their father, and that the thanks of the 
Trustees be tendered to the donors of 
this fund for their munificent addi- 
tion to the resources of the University. 

It was resolved that the thanks of 
the Trustees be tendered to the anon- 
ymous donor of the sum of $30,000 to 
be expended under the direction of the 
President in aid of the work of the 
University. 

It was resolved that the Trustees ac- 
knowledge with grateful thanks the 
receipt from the executors of the last 
will and testament of the late Benjamin 
D. Silliman of the sum of $10,000 to 
be applied to the establishment of a 
fellowship in letters or science, and 
to be designated and known as the 
William Mitchell fellowship, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Mr. 
Silliman’s will. 

Announcement was made of the be- 
quest of $3,000 by the late John Ordro- 
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naux, professor of medical juris- 
prudence from 1860-1897 and emeritus 
professor from 1898-1908, for the es- 
tablishment of prizes in the Law 
School. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
also tendered to Clarence H. Mackay 
for his gift of $2,500 to the special 
maintenance fund for the year ending 
June 30, 1908, and to James Speyer and 
Professor John Dyneley Prince, of 
the class of ’88, for their gifts of $50 
each, toward the annual subscription 
made on behalf of Columbia Univer- 
sity to the American School of 
Archeology in Palestine. 

In accordance with the request of the 
donor, $12,500 from the accumulated 
income of the J. S. Carpentier fund 
was transferred to the principal of 
the fund. 

It was resolved that the sum of 
$100,000, the gift of the children of 
the Reverend Orlando Harriman, of 
the class of 1835, be constituted the 
principal of the Orlando Harriman 
fund, the income of this fund to be 
applied, until further action by the 
Trustees, to the salary of the pro- 
fessorship of rhetoric and English 
composition now held by Professor 
George R. Carpenter. 

An appropriation of $50 from the 
Loubat fund was made to the depart- 
ment of anthropology. 

The sum of $1,000 was appropriated 
from the accumulated income of the 
Phoenix fund for the purchase of ad- 
ditional research equipment for the 
department of physics. 

Faculty of Medicine—Changes in 
requirements for admission: 

Resolved, That the present require- 
ments for admission to the first year 
class be continued without change up 
to, and including, the admission of the 
class which enters in September, 1909, 
and that thereafter the requirements 
for admission to the first year class be 
as follows: 

All candidates for the degree of doc- 
tor of medicine desiring admission to 
the first year class must present (1) 
thé medical student certificate of the 
regents of the University of the State 
of New York, and (2) also one of the 
following qualifications: 

(a) The completion of not less than 
two full years of study in an approved 
college or scientific school, which 
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course must have included instruction 
in the elements of physics, inorganic 
chemistry and biology; or 

(b) Graduation from an approved 
college or scientific school, or in lieu 
thereof a bachelor’s degree in arts or 
science or its substantial equivalent 
conferred by an approved institution 
in Great Britain, France or Spain, or 
graduation from a Gymnasium in Ger- 
many, Austria or Russia, or the com- 
pletion of a course of study equivalent 
thereto—as, for example, a course of 
five years in a registered ginnasio and 
three years in a liceo; provided that 
the course leading to such degree or 
graduation has included instruction in 
the elements of physics, inorganic 
chemistry and biology; or 

(c) In lieu of either of the above, 
present such evidence as the faculty 
may require, to prove exceptional fit- 
ness to undertake with advantage the 
study of medicine. 

In regard to admission to advanced 
standing: 

Resolved, That candidates who have 
completed one or more years of study 
in an approved medical school, and 
apply for admission to advanced 
standing at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, will be admitted to the 
standing to which their record in that 
medical school would admit them, and 
be given credit for all courses satis- 
factorily completed therein, on presen- 
tation of proper certificates covering 
the same; provided that the candidates 
before beginning the study of medicine 
have fulfilled the requirements for ad- 
mission demanded by the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

Upon the nomination of the Prus- 
sian Ministry of Education, Max Ver- 
worn, M.D., Ph.D., professor of physi- 
ology in the University of Gottingen, 
was appointed to be Kaiser Wilhelm 
professor of German history and insti- 
tutions, for one year from July 1, 
1908, or during the pleasure of the 
Trustees (but see p. 394). 

The following promotions were 
made upon the nomination of the 
medical faculty for the academic year 
1908-09: Frederick T. Van Beuren and 
William Darrach, associates in anat- 
omy; Linneus E. La Fetra, associate, 
and Frank S. Meara, instructor in dis- 
eases of children; Frank S. Mathews 
and Frank R. Oastler, associates in 
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gynecology; Henry S. Patterson, asso- 
ciate in applied therapeutics, and 
Walter A. Bastedo, associate in phar- 
macology and therapeutics; Fellowes 
Davis, Jr., associate in clinical ob- 
stetrics; Augustus B. Wadsworth, 
associate in bacteriology, and Hans 
Zinsser, instructor in bacteriology and 
hygiene; D. S. D. Jessup, instructor in 
clinical pathology; David Bovaird, Jr., 
Evan M. Evans, Edmund L. Dow and 
Linsly R. Williams, associates in medi- 
cine, and Theodore C. Janeway, asso- 
ciate in clinical medicine; William C. 
Clarke and J. W. Draper Maury, asso- 
ciates in surgery; Charles H. Peck, 
Charles N. Dowd, Bern B. Gallaudet, 
Lucius W. Hotchkiss, John B. Walker, 
Charles T. Poore, Robert Abbe and 
William B. Coley, associates in clinical 
surgery. Alexander B. Johnson was 
appointed professor of clinical surgery. 

Alfred Peirce Lothrop, A.M., was 
appointed assistant in analytical chem- 
istry from March 15 to June 30, 1908, 
vice J. Edwin Sinclair, resigned. 

John EP? Hodgson, M.D., was ap- 
pointed instructor in dermatology from 
January I to June 30, 1908, vice George 
T. Jackson, M.D., promoted. 

The following assignments were made 
to seats in the faculty of pure science: 
Christian A. Herter, M.D., professor 
of pharmacology and _ therapeutics, 
Charles Edward Lucke, M.S., Ph.D., 
professor of mechanical engineering, 
Carlton Clarence Curtis, Ph.D., in- 
structor in botany and acting head of 
the department of botany. 

William R. Williams, M.D., was pro- 
moted to be adjunct professor of phar- 
macology and therapeutics. 

The following changes in title were 
made: Walter Franklin Chappell, M.D., 
now clinical professor of laryngology, 
to be professor of clinical ary ngoroge 5 
Porter Llewellyn Chambers, 
now clinical professor of gynecology, 
to be professor of clinical gynecology ; 
Eugene Hodenpyl, M.D., now adjunct 
professor of pathological anatomy, to 
be adjunct professor of pathology, and 
John Henry Larkin, M.D., now adjunct 
professor of pathological anatomy to 
be adjunct professor of pathology. 

May meeting —The Clerk announced 
the death on April 29, 1908, of the Rev. 
Dr. Dix, who for forty-six years had 
served as a Trustee of the College. 
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The fund given to the University by 
the children of the iate Rev. Orlando 
Harriman was designated the Reverend 
Orlando Harriman Fund. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered: To H. W. Carpentier, of the 
Class of 1848, for his gift of $12,500 
to be added to the principal sum of the 
J. S. Carpentier Fund; to Marcellus 
Hartley Dodge, of the class of 1903, 
for his gift of $2,500 to the special 
maintenance fund for the year ending 
June 30, 1908; to William K. Vander- 
bilt for his gift of $2,500 to the special 
maintenance fund for the year ending 
June 30, 1908; to William C. Demorest, 
of the class of 1881, for his gift to the 
University of $200, and to Wendell T. 
Bush, Ph.D., lecturer in philosophy, for 
his gift of $50 for the purchase of 
books for the Library. 

An appropriation of $1,800 was voted 
from the accumulated income of the 
Phoenix fund for instruments for ad- 
vanced instruction and investigation in 
the department of civil engineering. 

The President announced the newly 
elected delegates of the several fac- 
ulties to the University Council as 
follows (for three years from July 
I, 1908, except when otherwise indi- 
cated): Columbia College—Professor 
Calkins, Faculty of Law—Professor 
Cushing, Faculty of Medicine—Pro- 
fessor Starr, Faculty of Applied Sci- 
ence—Professor Bogert, Faculty of 
Political Science—Professor Seligman, 
Faculty of Philosophy—Professor 
Woodbridge, Faculty of Pure Science 
—Professor Nichols, Faculty of Fine 
Arts—Professor Hamlin, Barnard Col- 
lege—Professor Crampton, and Teach- 
ers College—Professor D. E. Smith 
(1911), Professor Dodge (1910). 

Upon the nomination of the Prus- 
sian Ministry of Education, Albrecht 
F. K. Penck, Privy Councillor and 
professor of geography and director 
of the geographical institute at the 
University of Berlin, was appointed to 
be Kaiser Wilhelm professor of Ger- 
man history and institutions, for one 
year from July 1, 1908, or during the 
pleasure of the Trustees, vice Pro- 
fessor Max Verworn, withdrawn. 

The following appointments were 
made upon the nomination of the 
medical faculty (for the academic year 
1908-09): Frederick B. Humphreys, 
M.D., ’03, demonstrator of pathology, 
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vice Horst Oertel, M.D., withdrawn; 
George S. Dixon, M.D., instructor of 
otology, vice Dr. Robert Lewis, pro- 
moted; Nellis B. Foster, associate in 
biological chemistry; Matthew Steel 
and Archibald E. Olpp, instructors in 
biological chemistry, and Herman O. 
Mosenthal, Walter H. Eddy and Alfred 
P. Lothrop, assistants in biological 
chemistry. 

Arthur L. Walker, E.M., 1883, was 
appointed professor of metallurgy. 

Samuel W. Lambert, A.M., M.D., 
was reappointed to be dean of the fac- 
ulty of medicine, to serve during the 
pleasure of the Trustees. 

Bergen Davis, Ph.D., was reappointed 
Ernest Kempton Adams research fel- 
low. 

The following new appointments or 
promotions were confirmed: Chester A. 
Darling, tutor in botany; Dorris W. 
Whipple, assistant in analytical chem- 
istry; Roland Calberla, assistant in 
electro-chemistry ; Elihu C. Church, lec- 
turer in civil engineering; Harrison R. 
Steeves, Allan F. Westcott, John W. 
Taylor, and Bayard Boyesen, tutors in 
English; James M. Dodge, associate in 
mechanical engineering; Charles W. 
Thomas, tutor in mechanical engineer- 
ing; Louis Doelling, Fred Ophuls, Wil- 
liam P. White, Fred W. O’Neil, and 
Richard T. Lingley, lecturers in me- 
chanical engineering; Edward F. Kern, 
instructor in metallurgy; Gaillard S. 
Rogers, assistant in mineralogy; Wil- 
liam F. Cooley, tutor in philosophy; 
John McChesney, assistant in philos- 
ophy; W. B. Pillsbury, non-resident 
lecturer in psychology; Bergen Davis, 
instructor in physics; John L. Gerig 
and Dino Bigongiari, tutors in the 
Romance languages and literatures; 
and Lilian Brandt, assistant in social 
science, 

The following promotions were 
made (upon the recommendation of 
the medical faculty): Robert Lewis, 
Jr., M.D., instructor in otology, to be 
professor of clinical otology; James 
Francis McKernon, M.D., ’90, to be 
professor of clinical otology; James I. 
Russell, Alfred S. Taylor, A. Emil 
Schmitt, Rowland Cox and James H. 
Kenyon, from assistants in surgery to 
instructors in surgery. 

The following assignments were 
made to the Faculty of Coiumbia Col- 
lege for three years from July 1, 1908, 
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under the provisions of the Statutes, 
chapter 9, section 90: Professors 
Seligman, Dunning, Fiske, McCrea, 
Bogert, Keyser, Meylan, Nichols, Shot- 
well, Mitchell, H. B., Jordan, Mc- 
Gregor, and Beard. 

At the request of the faculty of pure 
science Edward Kasner, Ph.D., adjunct 
professor of mathematics, was assigned 
to a seat in that faculty. 

Professor Albrecht F. K. Penck was 
assigned to seats in the faculties of 
political science and pure science for 
the academic year 1908-00. 

Leaves of absence were granted to 
Henry R. Seager, professor of political 
economy, from July 1, 1908, to June 30, 
1909; Brander Matthews, professor of 
English, from February 1, 1909, to 
June 30, 1909; Edward Delavan Perry, 
professor of Greek, from February 1, 
1909, to June 30, 1909; James McKeen 
Cattell, professor of psychology, from 
September 23, 1908, to January 31, 1909, 
and Carlo Leonardo Speranza, pro- 
fessor of Italian, from February 1, 
1909, to June 30, I909. 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 


February meeting.—Resolved, that 
the committee on commencement 1907, 
consisting of Professor George F. 
Sever of the department of electrical 
engineering, chairman, the secretary of 
the University (Mr. Keppel), the 
superintendent of buildings and 
grounds (Mr. Norris), be asked to 
serve again as the committee in charge 
of arrangements for commencement 
1908. 

Resolved: 


1. That applications for examination 
for the degree of master of arts must 
be filed with the registrar by April 15 
of the academic year in which the de- 
gree is desired, and must be accom- 
panied by the completed essay required 
for the degree; and 

2. That applications for the oral ex- 
amination for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy must be filed with the 
registrar at least three months before 
one of the three dates at which 
diplomas are issued (viz. the first 
week of October and of February 
respectively, and the annual commence- 
ment), in order to secure examination 
before that date. 
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Resolved, that the resolutions re- 
garding the award of fellowships, as 
formulated by the Association of 
American Universities and, with cer- 
tain amendments, approved by the 
committee on higher degrees, be 
adopted by the Council as follows, to 
go into effect July 1, 1908: 

1. In 1908 a meeting of the com- 
mittee on fellowships shall be held on 
Saturday, March 28, for the nomina- 
tion of University fellows. 

In 1909, and thereafter, such a meet- 
ing shall be held not later than 
March 25. 

2. The results of the action of the 
committee on fellowships shall be im- 
mediately communicated to all the 
universities of the Association. 

3. No candidate shall be finally ap- 
pointed by the Council until two weeks 
shall have elapsed since the sending of 
the notice called for under paragraph 2. 

4. The acceptance of a fellowship 
under such circumstances shall be un- 
derstood by the appointee to involve 
an obligation to complete the year of 
incumbency contemplated in the appli- 
cation for such fellowship, unless good 
cause can be shown to the contrary. 

5. If a candidate who has accepted 
an appointment to a fellowship with- 
draws from his agreement without suf- 
ficient cause, it is recommended that 
the facts in the case be communicated 
to the other universities of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Resolved, that all applications for 
credit toward the higher degrees for 
courses taken while the candidate was 
an undergraduate but not counted to- 
ward the bachelor’s degree, be referred 
with power to the dean and elected 
representative of the faculty concerned. 

April meeting.—The following fel- 
lowships were awarded for 1908-09: 


University FELLOWSHIPS 


Thomas Sydney Bell, Boulder, Col., 
Roman law and comparative jurispru- 
dence; Charles L. Bryden, Easton, Pa., 
metallurgy; Max Forrester Eastman, 
Elmira, N. Y., philosophy; William F. 
Gephart, Columbus, Ohio, political 
economy; Ross Aiken Gortner, Lincoln, 
Neb., chemistry; Walter Phelps Hall, 
Newburgh, N. Y., European history; 
Fernandus Payne, Fairland, Ind., zool- 
ogy; George Henry Porter, New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, American history; 
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Alfred Ernest Rejall, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
psychology; Frank Humphrey Ristine, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., English; Morris 
Francis Weinrich, Yonkers, N. Y., as- 
tronomy; Sidney Zandstra, Chicago, 
Ill., Semitic languages. 


ENDOWED FELLOWSHIPS 


Mosenthal Fellowship: Franz Bel- 
linger, New York City—Barnard Fel- 
lowship: Clement S. Brainin, New 
York City—Proudfit Fellowship in 
Letters (reappointment) : Ernest 
Hunter Wright, Lynchburg, Va.—Carl 
Schurz Fellowship: Percy Gaines 
Craig, Little Rock, Ark— Schiff Fel- 
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lowship: Leonard Stott Blakey, 
Estherville, Iowa.—Curtis Fellowship: 
Thomas Reed Powell, Burlington, Vt. 
—Garth Fellowship: Solomon Vine- 
berg, Montreal, Canada—Tyndall Fel- 
lowship: Harold Worthington Webb, 
Glen Ridge, N. J.—Drisler Fellow- 
ship: Dino Bigongiari, New York 
City. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE FELLOWSHIPS 

Baily Barton Burritt, LeRoy, N. Y.; 
George Leroy Jackson, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Peter Sandiford, Manchester, 
England; Edwin Reagan Snyder, San 
José, Cal. 
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STUDENT LIFE 


Columbia now has a _ permanent 
chaplain in the person of the Rey. Mr. 
Raymond C. Knox, B.D., a graduate 
of the General Theological Seminary. 
Mr. Knox will assume his duties next 
July, but has already taken up his 
residence at the University and is rap- 
idly becoming very popular. Several 
prominent churchmen, including Bishop 
Potter, Rev. W. M. Greer, and Rev. 
Dr. George R. Van de Water, have 
spoken at Chapel recently. 

Rhys Carpenter, 1909, a son of Pro- 
fessor W.H. Carpenter of the German 
department, has been selected as 
Rhodes Scholar for 1908-09. He will 
take up his residence at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, next October. 

In the annual interclass basketball 
contest, the sophomores easily de- 
feated 1911 by the score of 27 to o. 

Ryan, 1909S, has been reelected 
captain of the Varsity team for next 
year; W. A. Kimbel, 1909, is to be 

manager, with E. H. Osterhout, 1910, 
as assistant. It is expected that all of 
this year’s team will return to college, 
and as a result the chances for a suc- 
cessful season in 1909 are excellent. 

Jester will be managed next year by 
the following board: Editor-in-chief, 
J. G. Hanrahan, Jr., 1909; managing 
editor, McA. Coleman, 1909; art edi- 
tor, H. C. Murphy, Jr., 1910S; general 
manager, D. D. Streeter, 1909; busi- 
ness manager, W. H. Brown, Jr., 1909. 
It is planned to make Jester a semi- 
monthly. 

Officers of the Anthon Club for next 
year are as follows: President, W. A. 
Paul, 1909; vice-president, McA. Cole- 
man, 1909; secretary, M. B. Doremus, 
1910; treasurer, E. S. Roche, 1911; 
manager of play, J. W. Melville, 1909; 
assistant manager, W. D. Heydecker, 
IQII. 

“Ring's Crown has shown very little 
activity this year, only four or five 
meetings having been held. Energetic 
officers have been chosen for 1900, 
however, and everything points to re- 
newed life. The new leaders are as 
follows: President, H. W. Taylor, 
1909; faculty vice-president, Professor 
Charles A. Beard; senior vice-presi- 


dent, C. W. Culman, 1909; junior 
vice-president, F. Bangs, I910; 
secretary, V. K. W. Koo, 1909; treas- 
urer, R. L. Fowler, 1909; assistant 
secretary, C. W. Cutler, Jr., 1910; 
assistant treasurer, H. V. B. Darling- 
ton, 1910; members-at-large, A. D. 
Alexander, 1909; J. C. Mackenzie, 
1909, and B. Sanders, 1909; librarian, 
D. Armstrong, 1909; trophy-room 
manager, A. Zink, 1909; assistant 
trophy-room manager, N. O. Rock- 
wood, I9gIo. 

The Senior Mining Society an- 
nounces the following elections: D. G. 
Miller, J. A. Battle, B. Overman, F. 
W. Moore, T. B. Farrington. 

The French plays given by the 
French societies of Columbia and Bar- 
nard proved a brilliant success. The 
audience was large and appreciative, 
the acting was good, and—for the 
first time in years—the finances were 
most successful, sixty dollars being 
given to the University athletic in- 
terests. 

More than two hundred dollars were 
given by the 1909 Junior Ball Commit- 
tee to various athletic teams and 
undergraduate societies on the campus. 

Much interest is being shown in a 
new Politics Club, which has recently 
been organized as a branch of the In- 
tercollegiate Civic League. Two prom- 
inent politicians—Gilbert E. Roe of 
Wisconsin, and William H. Black of 
New York—have already addressed 
the members, and delegates were sent 
to the League Conference at Wash- 
ington, being received by President 
Roosevelt. Officers for next year are 
as follows: President W. D. Murphy, 
I9g11IL; vice-president, H. Price, 1909; 
secretary, J. W. Melville, 1909; treas- 
urer, W. A. Paul, 1909. Membership 
is open to all but Columbia College 
freshmen. 

Prizes in Professor J. E. Spingarn’s 
Belles Lettres Contest were awarded 
as follows at the annual banquet of 
the Peithologian Society: First prize 
of $60 for best poem, to R. L. Roeder, 
1910; first prize of $40 for best short 
story, to J. H. Colton, 1911; honorable 
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mention for narrative poem, to G. W. 
Cronyn, I9QIo. 

Monthly is to be managed next year 
by G. W. Cronyn, 1910, as editor-in- 
chief, and W. A. Paul, 1909, as busi- 
ness manager. C. E. Nighman, 1909, 
has been chosen assistant business 
manager and will take charge of the 
circulation department. 

The George William Curtis medals 
for excellence in public oratory were 
awarded to F. A. Higgins, 1908, and 
I. H. Levinthal, 1909. The former 
was the winner last year also. More 
than the usual interest was shown by 
the large audience. The other two 
speakers were A. J. Kilmer, 1908, and 
V. K. W. Koo, 1909. 

Keane’s Chop House on Thirty-sixth 
street was the scene on April 11 of a 
more than usually successful banquet 
of the Junior Class. A large number 
of men were present and the speaking 
was excellent. 

Tau Beta Pi has elected the follow- 
ing new members: W. M. Carpenter, 
B. P. Cerussi, G. E. Hutchinson, P. E. 
Locke, D. A. Morris, B. Overman, H. 
W. Remington, Jr., T. Von Schrenk, 
C. D. Sloan. They are all members 
of the junior class. 

Commencement this year was amore 
than usually festive occasion, the pro- 
gram being both full and interesting. 
The chief innovation was an amateur 
circus given in a large tent on South 
Field by the alumni of 1808, assisted 
by the senior class. There were the 
usual Faculty-Senior and Alumni- 
Senior baseball games and a large 
delegation of students attended the 
Pennsylvania game dressed in white 
trousers and hats, the latter having a 
blue ribbon. The classday dance, the 
alumni luncheons and banquets, and 
the fraternity dances all contributed 
to the success of the occasion. F. 
Ware, 1908, was chairman of the com- 
mencement committee. The classday 
officials were as follows: Valedictorian, 
F. H. Rindge; ivy orator, W. J. Mac- 
Greevy; class historian, J. N. Wheeler; 
presentation orator, G. W. Jaques, Jr.; 
class prophet, J. H. Donohue; class 
poet, J. O. Hauser. H. Fowler and 
C. L. Hall were the presidents of the 
College and Science divisions, respec- 
tively. 

In the annual baseball game between 
the seniors and the faculty, which was 
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played on South Field on the morning 
of May 26, the latter team scored their 
fourth consecutive victory by defeat- 
ing their opponents by the score of II 
to 7. The game lasted seven innings. 
The line-up follows: 


Faculty 1908 

Biklé, 2b. Billingsley, c. 

Shoemaker, c. Lee, p. 

Inglis, p. Marshall, rb. 

Prettyman, Ib. Borchardt, 2b. 

Baker, s.s. Moore, s.s. 

Knapp, |.f. Cooper, 3b. 

Knox, 3b Fish, Lf, 

Tombo, r.f Estee, c.f. 

Bagnell, c.f Fowler, r.f. 
IEGNAY noddoocoocd 10220 3 3—II 
iG}OS} SoanseoccocoNs 4000210—7 


This is the fifth victory for the fac- 
ulty since the annual game became a 
permanent feature of commencement 
week. Following is the complete record 
of games: 


i901 Faculty 8, Seniors 9 
1902 Faculty 4, Seniors 2 
1903 Faculty 12, Seniors 28 
1904 Faculty 17, Seniors 16 
1905 rain 

1906 Faculty 5, Seniors 2 
1907 Faculty 5, Seniors 3 
1908 Faculty 11, Seniors 7 


“Mr. King” was the title of the 
Varsity Show, which had a-most suc- 
cessful run at the Waldorf during the 
week of March 12. Both libretto and 
music were original and catchy. The 
three comedians, G, L. Reaney, 1908, R. 
G. Conried, 1908, and W. E. Kelley, 
I9gI0oL, made a tremendous hit. The 
chorus was well drilled, the pony ballet 
being a special feature. The receipts 
from the production were very large 
in spite of expensive scenic effects, 
and a good percentage was given to 
the University athletic interests. Plans 
are being developed for a show to be 
given next winter in addition to the 
light opera. This new play, which is 
to be produced in Junior Week, is to 
be in the nature of a light farce of 
some kind, being planned to take the 
place of the “Columbia night” at a 
New York theater. Another dramatic 
society has also been organized, in 
conjunction with a similar society at 
Barnard, for the production of serious 
drama by well known dramatists. The 
Latin-American Club also entered the 
dramatic field this year with a most 
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excellently produced Spanish play en- 
titled “Zaragueta.” It is planned to 
make this an annual feature of the 
society’s activity. The Sophomore Show 
gave a well attended and interesting 
performance at Summit, N. J., on 
May 8. 

An innovation this year was the for- 
mation of a Freshman Triangular De- 
bating League, with Cornell, Prince- 
ton, and Columbia as members. The 
debates were held in three places si- 
multaneously on Friday, May 1, Co- 
lumbia winning at Ithaca and losing 
at Princeton. The Princeton fresh- 
men won the championship. 

Officers of the Churchmen’s Associa- 
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tion for next year are: President, L. 
C. Lewis, 10908; vice-president, I. 
Wheeler, 1910; secretary, E, S. Roche, 
I9II; treasurer, G. M. Bramwell, 1911. 

Spectator has elected V. K. W. Koo, 
1909, editor-in-chief; H. Price, 1909, 
business manager, and A. Ogden, 1909, 
J. W. Melville, 1909, and C. W. Cutler, 
Jr., 1910, managing editors for next 
year. Other elections have been made 
as follows: to the news board—F. E. 
Burkhalter, 1908, and M. M. Roy, 1909; 
to the associate Board, M. B. Doremus, 
1910, and W. Moitrier, Jr., 1910, G. 
M. Bramwell, 1911, E. S. Roche, 1911, 
R. V. Bennett and F. B. Spencer, 1911. 

J. W. MELviLLe 


ATHLETICS 


In spite of the lack of candidates at 
the beginning of the rowing season, 
Coach Rice has managed to develop 
an eight and a second crew that prom- 
ise to do some good work at Pough- 
keepsie on the twenty-seventh. At 
Annapolis, on May 9, the first Varsity 
came in only three feet behind the 
Navy eight, after leading it for the 
entire distance of two miles. The 
second boat finished several lengths 
behind the winners and yet bettered 
the time made by the Harvard crew 
over the same course two weeks pre- 
viously. The 1911 freshman eight de- 
feated the Yale freshmen over a 
short two mile course on Lake Whit- 
ney, May 16, in the time of four min- 
utes and thirty seconds. There was 
more than half a length of open water 
between the shells. Several graduates 
were instrumental in arranging a per- 
formance of Pinero’s “The Magis- 
trate” for the benefit of the crew on 
April 7. 

Encouraging success has attended 
the baseball team this year, there being 
six defeats and seven victories to its 
credit. Three of the former, however, 
were games lost by the close margin 
of one run, and in the Yale game, 
fourteen innings were needed before 
the visitors brought in three men on 
errors. In the Pennsylvania game on 
commencement day Columbia played a 
consistently strong game against a 
team by which it had been defeated 
earlier in the season. The visitors 
made only one hit during the entire 
game. A large gathering of alumni 


and undergraduates was present to 
cheer the team. The complete list of 
games played to date, with the scores, 
is as follows: 


OPP. COL. 

St yonns) Collere mendes 7 14 
Polytechnic Institute ....... 5 18 
New York University ...... 5 6 
Georgetown University ..... 6 5 
Walbrook A. C., Baltimore.. 2 I 
Rutgers College ............ 4 5 
Vales University scree te 7 4 
Fordham College ane ni- 8 ro 
Stevens. Institute’ 2. --.5.<-: 4 14 
University of Pennsylvania. 5 4 
Matayettey Collegemaanetanie 6 Zi 
West Point) satanic: eeitewienis Wp 
University of Pennsylvania. I 4 
MOtal SaAsz actrasccreehavssnters 3. 63 84 


F. V. Goodman, 1904, has charge of 
the team as coach and has developed 
some rather unpromising material 
into a first-class nine. The batteries 
are: Captain J. J. Young, 1908S, 
catcher, and W. M. Lee, 1o11, J. H. 
McCloskey (T.C.), and A. P. Barili, 
Jr. (F.A.), pitchers. 

In the annual interclass track games 
and University championships, 1909 
won with a total of 61 points, 1908 
coming in second with 25 points. G. W. 
Hoyns, 1908, broke the University rec- 
ord for the mile run by 2% seconds, 
making the distance in 4:32%. The 
second annual interscholastic track 
meet proved a most successful event, 
attracting an entry list of men from 
twenty different schools. Manual 
Training High School of Brooklyn 
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won with 26 points, the next nearest 
competitor, Boys’ High School, having 
only 18. In the annual games of the 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association, 
held on Franklin Field, Philadelphia, 
May 29 and 30, Columbia secured four 
points by winning third place in the 
half-mile and mile runs. 

The soccer season closed with Co- 
lumbia in third place, the champion- 
ship being a tie between Haverford 
and Yale. Yale was defeated by the 
Varsity by the score.of 5 to 0, but the 
result was decided by percentage. W. 
D. Murphy, 1908, 1911L, has been re- 
elected manager, and G, L. Peters, 
I91IS, is to be assistant manager, 
while Paul Billingsley, 1908, 1910S, is 
the captain for next year. 
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The lacrosse team has had a rather 
unsuccessful season, having been de- 
feated in all three of the championship 
games played with Cornell, Hobart, 
and Harvard, respectively. 

West Point won the fencing cham- 
pionships, with Annapolis second and 
Columbia and Cornell tied for third. 
Columbia won the Saltus medals, 
defeating West Point and the New 
York Turn Verein. F. J. Byrne, 1908, 
came out victorious in the contest for 
the Lawrence Gold Medal. Yale 1911 
defeated the freshman team by six 
bouts to three. 

The temnis and golf teams have been 
defeated in several matches. 

J. W. MELVILLE 
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THE ALUMNI 


Columbia University Club 

The most successful entertainment 
ever given at the Columbia University 
Club occurred on the evening of April 
25, when an amateur minstrel show 
was given by the members under the 
direction of Kenneth M. Murchison, 
7904S. The entertainment, which was 
of a most informal character, was es- 
pecially pleasing on account of the 
large participation of club members, 
and it is hoped that for future smok- 
ing concerts the club membership 
rather than professional talent can be 
drawn upon. 


Association of the Alumni of Columbia 
College 

The standing committee of the 
Association of the Alumni of Colum- 
bia College, at its regular meeting held 
on April 20, received the report of the 
Alumni Day Committee in regard to 
the celebration of an alumni day on 
february 12, Lincoln’s birthday. The 
report of the Committee, which is 
given below, was accepted, and the 
recommendations in regard to the ap- 
pointment of a committee to arrange 
for the celebration in 1909 were 
adopted. The three members of the 
previous committee, Messrs. Stauffen, 
Coykendall and Giddings were ap- 
pointed members of this committee. 


To Chairman and Members of Stand- 
ing Committee of the Association of 
Alumni of Columbia College: 

Your committee finds that there is 
a demand for an annual celebration at 
the University such as has been spoken 
of as Alumni Day; the alumni desire 
it, the undergraduates are anxious that 
the plan be carried out, and the Uni- 
versity authorities are in favor of it. 

Some idea of the probable success 
of a carefully planned program can be 
gained by the success the hastily im- 
provised proceeding had this year on 
February 12. On February 1 the Col- 
lege Alumni Association sent out 
postal card notices inviting its mem- 
bers to visit the University on Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, informing them that 


Foucault’s Experiment would be per- 
formed in St. Paul’s Chapel. The 
Science Alumni Association followed 
suit and also notified its members. 
As a result upwards of 350 alumni at- 
tended on that day. Many of their 
friends and many outsiders were also 
present. The idea of an annual event 
of this sort was discussed and heartily 
advocated. 

The date, February 12, is unique in 
that it is a public holiday but not an 
academic holiday. Alumni who can 
not leave their offices on commence- 
ment day can see the University in 
full operation at this time. It is far 
enough away from commencement so 
as not to detract therefrom. 

This committee advises that while 
the regular program should not com- 
mence before 2:30 p. m., arrangement 
be made for a special luncheon to be 
served at the University,—either in the 
Faculty Club or at the Commons,— 
for such graduates as desire to attend; 
luncheon to be informal and to be 
paid for by those who attend. To 
undertake to provide a luncheon such 
as is given on Commencement Day is 
deemed inadvisable at this time; if the 
demand is created it can be easily 
arranged for in subsequent years. But 
it is important that the various fra- 
ternities and undergraduate organiga- 
tions be urged to notify their gradu- 
ates of the program and arrange for 
luncheons at their club-houses. 

It is suggested that at about 2:30 
p. m. there be an informal joint meet- 
ing of the alumni associations, or of 
the alumni generally, and that the 
meeting be addressed by one or more 
prominent speakers on some appro- 
priate, interesting, attractive topic; 
next year being the one hundredth an- 
niversary of Lincoln’s Birthday there 
should be no difficulty in this regard. 

The main feature of the program at 
the University of Pennsylvania in cele- 
brating “University Day” on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday is an oration; in the 
past several years among the speakers 
have been William McKinley, Wu 
Ting Fang (Chinese Minister), Seth 
Low, Henry Van Dyke, Theodore 
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Roosevelt, Owen Wister and Joseph 
H. Choate. Speakers of this type 
would certainly attract the alumni and 
make the event of considerable im- 
portance. 

The University has for several years 
past conferred honorary degrees from 
time to time throughout the year. 
Your committee believes it would be 
appropriate.and add to the importance 
of the occasion if the University 
would confer one or more honorary 
degrees on Alumni Day, and, if the 
speaker of the day should merit the 
honor he might well be one of those 
upon whom a degree should be con- 
ferred. 

An athletic event, such as an inter- 
collegiate basketball game, could be ar- 
ranged to take place immediately after 
the oration. And at the same time there 
could be exhibitions of books, pictures 
and demonstrations of various experi- 
ments and such other features as the 
University could undoubtedly offer, 
to the end that all who visit the Uni- 
versity on this day will find something 
of particular interest. 

The committee does not approve of 
holding the annual midwinter reunion 
of the Association of the Alumni of 
Columbia College at the University 
on this evening. The opinion prevails 
that many of the members, especially 
among the younger men, would be out 
of town on account of the holiday, 
and furthermore it would be prac- 
tically impossible to attract a great 
number to the University at night 
after they have spent the afternoon 
there. Except for the cost of sending 
notices, the celebration of Alumni Day 
as outlined above would not entail any 
additional expense to this association, 
and need not, therefore, interfere from 
the financial point of view with our 
regular midwinter reunion. 

A smoker at the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club has been suggested. 

During the past several years there 
has been inaugurated at Columbia a 
“Junior Prom Week” which has been 
celebrated the first week in February. 
It is very likely that the junior class 
would consent to change the date so 
that Alumni Day would come within 
this week. In that event, some of the 
program of the Junior Week could be 
combined with Alumni Day; there 
would then be no difficulty in provid- 
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ing some amusement for the alumni 
in the evening to complete the day. 

This committee recommends that if 
the Standing Committee approves of 
the general plan of celebrating Lin- 
coln’s Birthday in each year as Alumni 
Day, a committee be appointed to con- 
fer with such committees as may be 
appointed by the President of the Uni- 
versity or by other associations for 
the purpose of making the necessary 
arrangements for a suitable celebra- 
tion on February 12, 1909. 


Graduate Civil Engineers 


The fourth annual dinner of the 
graduate civil engineers of Columbia 
University was held at the Hotel Astor 
on the evening of April 23. There 
were ninety men present, every class 
from ’78 on being represented. The 
toast-master was Eugene Klapp, 779, 
and addresses were made by President 
Butler, Dean Van Amringe, Professor 
Hastings, Professor Burr, and Charles 
M. Jacobs, chief engineer of the Mc- 
Adoo tunnels. The committee of ar- 
rangements consisted of Professor 
Wm. H. Burr, Professor Ralph E. 
Mayer, ’79, Frederick R. Lord, ’o2, 
‘Henry B. Machen, ’98, Myron S.. Falk, 
’99, Charles E. Morrison, 1901, and 
William H. Yates, 1903. 


Society of Columbia University 
Architects 


The Society of Columbia University 
Architects has had a prosperous sea- 
son and its meetings have been well 
attended and enthusiastic. A dinner 
was given by the Society at the Co- 
lumbia University Club on January 
20, and Professor W. P. Laird, of the 
University of Pennsylvania gave an 
interesting lecture on “Art in Japan,” 
illustrated by lantern views. The an- 
nual meeting of the Society was held 
in the Avery Library on April 28, and 
Henry Snyder Kissam, ’86, was elected 
president for the ensuing year. By 
an amendment to the constitution, all 
graduates of the School of Fine Arts 
are eligible to membership in the so- 
ciety. After the business of the meet- 
ing Professor William H. Goodyear 
of the Brooklyn Institute made an 
address on his recent discoveries of 
refinements in the Gothic buildings of 
Northern France. The full ticket 
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elected, which other than for the presi- 
dency, was without competition, was 
as follows: President, H. S. Kissam; 
first vice-president, I. N. Phelps 
Stokes, ’94; second vice-president, 
Stockton B. Colt, ’88; secretary, Will 
Walter Jackson, ’92; recorder, F. Liv- 
ingston Pell, ’95; treasurer, H. G. 
Emery, ’94; governors, class of 1911, 
W. A. Delano, ’o9, J. T. Tubby, Jr., 
96, D. Everett Waid, ’92, and Harold 
C. Werner, ’92. 


Association of Doctors of Philosophy 


The sixth regular meeting of the 
Association of Doctors of Philosophy 
was held at the Columbia University 
Club on the evening of Saturday, May 
9g. Professor C. J. Keyser of the de- 
partment of mathematics gave an 
intensely interesting talk on “A glance 
at some scientific speculations regard- 
ing the figure and the dimensions of 
the universe,” which was discussed by 
all of the members present. Dr. H. 
W. Thayer spoke informally on the 
preceptoral system and the proposed 
quadrangle system at Princeton, and 
Professor Tombo discussed the ques- 
tion of organizing an appointment 
committee in connection with the 
Association. 


California Alumni Association 


The regular annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association of Columbia Uni- 
versity in California was held at the 
University Club, San Francisco, on 
January 25, 1908. Fourteen members 
attended. Dr. Harry M. Sherman 
presided, and the following gentlemen 
were elected to office for the ensuing 
year: W. S. Noyes, ’75S, president; 
F. B. Carpenter, 83M, vice-president ; 
G. R. Murphy, 80S, treasurer, and 
John C. Spencer, ’82C, ’85M, secre- 
tary. The members separated with 
the feeling that a very satisfactory 
and relatively successful meeting had 
been held. The membership of the 
association is now thirty-seven. : 

On the occasion of the recent visit 
of J. E. Russell, Dean of Teachers 
College, to the Coast, it was arranged 
that the Alumni Association in Cali- 
fornia should entertain him. An- 
nouncements were duly sent to the 
members, and an informal reception 
and dinner were tendered Dr. Russell 
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at the University Club on March 28, 
1908. A most enjoyable general con- 
versation prevailed during the evening, 
not the least entertaining of cae 
being Dr. Russell’s relation of experi- 
ences culled from his travels in the 
United States and foreign lands, es- 
pecially in matters educational. He 
then addressed those present on the 
status of the University, what it was 
accomplishing, through unity of pur- 
pose and action. His remarks were 
listened to with intense interest, 
arousing as they did a feeling of deep 
pride and enthusiasm over our alma 
mater. 


District of Columbia Alumni Asso- 

ciation 

The following resolutions were 
adopted recently by the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Columbia University in the 
District of Columbia: 

Whereas, By the death of Henry 
Yates Satterlee, Bishop of Washing- 
ton, a member of the class of ’63, Co- 
lumbia has lost a distinguished son, 
and the Alumni Association of the 
District of Columbia, a loyal member, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we express our deep 
sense of sorrow on the death of our 
fellow-member, who by his interest in 
Columbia presented an example of ap- 
preciation of his alma mater that we 
might all well emulate. 

Resolved, That we are proud to 
testify that he gained for himself the 
love and honor of the community, 
both elsewhere and in Washington, by 
his devotion to the welfare of those 
to whose spiritual comfort he min- 
istered. The church, to which he had 
consecrated his life, mourns the loss 
of a divine to whom she gladly gave 
eminence, and the nation is bereft of 
the services of one whose voice and 
influence were always active for the 
right. 

Resolved, That we extend to his be- 
reaved wife and daughter the assur- 
ances of our deepest sympathy in the 
dark hours of their great sorrow, and 

Resolved, That these resolutions be 
spread upon the minutes of our Asso- 
ciation and that copies be sent to Mrs. 
Satterlee and to the Cotumsia UntI- 
VERSITY QUARTERLY. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
(Signed) 
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W. Duncan McKim, 775. 
Marcus BENJAMIN, ’78S. 
GEORGE OAKLEY TOTTEN, Jr., ’91F.A. 


Illinois Alumni Association 


Several meetings of the executive 
committee of the Illinois Alumni Asso- 
ciation, consisting of Victor Elting, 
president, W. M. Fiske, secretary, 
John R. Ryerson and John S. Hollis, 
have taken place recently, the points 
under discussion being the enlarging 
of the organization in order to qualify 
for a better representation under the 
proposed alumni trusteeship of the 
University, and the method of select- 
ing candidates for the scholarship 
given to the Association by the Uni- 
versity. Active steps have been taken 
to enlarge the membership, and more 
than fifty candidates have presented 
themselves to the committee of the 
Association for the Columbia College 
(undergraduate) scholarship. 


Philadelphia Alumni Association 


The Philadelphia Alumni Associa- 
tion of Columbia University was or- 
ganized on Friday evening, May 15, 
1908, at the University Club, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The following officers were 
elected to serve for one year: Presi- 
dent, Lemuel Whitaker, ’81C; vice- 
president, Dr. Frederick P. Henry, 
768M; _secretary-treasurer, Stanley 
Kidder Wilson, 1902C. At the dinner 
which followed the business meeting, 
Professor Tombo served as_ toast- 
master, and the following responses 
were given: Frederick Prime, ’65C, 
“The College—our alma mater”; 
Dr. F. P. Henry, “The early days”; 
Francis B. Brandt, Ph.D., ’95, “The 
University ”; Daniel E. Moran, ’84S, 
President of the Alumni Association 
of the Schools of Science. “The work 
of the alumni associations”; Dean 
Frederick A. Goetze, M.S. (hon.) 1905, 
of the schools of mines, engineering 
and chemistry, “Columbia ideals” 
James Carter, *82C, “The days of 
749”; William C. Demorest, ’81C, 
“The new Columbia and the Early 
80's”; Lemuel Whitaker, “The need 
of Columbia in Philadelphia.” The 
meeting adjourned at a late hour and 


was voted a success by all present, 


Those who attended were: Dr. Thomas 
V. Crandall, ’65M, Frederick Prime, 
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Frederick P. Henry, Christopher S. 
Witherstine, ”78M, William 
Demorest of New York, Lemuel Whit- 
aker, James Carter, Daniel E. Moran 
of New York, Edward L. Ingram, 
’85S, Francis B. Brandt, Henry 
Kraemer, ’95S, Solomon D. Benoliel, 
’96S, of Camden, N. J., Walter C. 
Kretz, ’96C, of Trenton, N. J., Thomas 
V. Loughran, ’98L, Professor Rudolf 
Tombo, Jr., Walter N. Clapp, 1900C, 
Stanley K. Wilson, Frederick B. Ger- 
nerd, 1903L, of Allentown, Pa., Dean 
Frederick A. Goetze, and H. G. 
Haskell, 1903S, of Wilmington, Del. 


Pittsburgh Alumni Association 


At a meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania held 
on the evening of March 16, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Dr. Frank 
Schlesinger, A.M., ’97, Ph.D., 708, 
director of the Allegheny Observa- 
tory; vice-president, J. M. Clark, ’87L., 
A.M. ’87; secretary-treasurer, E. W. 
Bartberger, 1900F.A.; new member of 
the executive committee, A. H. Ander- 
son, ’93L. At a meeting of the asso- 
ciation held on December 2, several 
out-of-tewn alumni were present, in- 
cluding Theodore Hopke, ’80S, W. C. 
Huntington, 1907S, of McKeesport, 
Pa., and Dr. O. P. Andrews, ’93M, 
of East Liverpool, O. 


Washington Alumni Association 


The Columbia Alumni Association 
of the State of Washington recently 
entertained Dean Russell of Teachers 
College at the University Club, Seattle, 
Wash., on occasion of the latter’s 
visit to the Pacific coast in April. 


Western New York Alumni Asso- 
ciation 

The annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association of Western New York 
was held at the University Club, 
Buffalo, on the evening of April 28, 
1908. Mr. F. P. Keppel, secretary of 
the University, attended as the repre- 
sentative of the University and the 
Alumni Council. The meeting was a 
success in every way. The following 
officers were elected for I 
President, Charles C. Farnham, 8oL, 
vice- -president, Dr. Henry L. Elsner, 
"77M, secretary and treasurer, James 
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N. Frierson, ’99L; executive com- 
mittee, the above officers ex offictis and 
Louis F. Messer, ’82, William J. 
Donovan, 1905, 1907L, Renwick R. 
Ross, ‘91M. Provision was made for 
a cup for cross-country running to be 
competed for by the various high- 
schools of Buffalo. The dinner was 
attended by O. J. Weimert, 1900L, E. 
Lyman Tilden, 1902L, Joseph Bondy, 
’84L, of Syracuse, N. K. Cone, 1904L, 
of Batavia, T. F. Hildreth, 1901S, J. 
Nelson Frierson, S. Jay Ohart, ’79, 
W. J. Donovan, W. D. Knight, 1906, 
F. A. Busch, ’93L, Charles C. Farnham, 
Maulsby Kimball, ’95, ’97L, George B. 
Waterhouse, Ph.D., 1907, and F. P. 
Keppel, ’o8. 


News of the Classes 

Early Eighties—Forty members of 
the Columbia Early Eighties Club mo- 
tored up to Travers Island on May 
20 for their first annual dinner. The 
party left the New York Athletic Club 
House at 5 p. m. and arrived at the 
Island at about six o’clock. During 
the festivities James Duane Living- 
ston, ’80, presided, and called on the 
following speakers: Dean F. A. Goetze, 
Professor Rudolf Tombo, Jr., ’98Phil., 
W. T. Lawson, ’82, J. F. Jenkins, ’84, R. 
H. Sayre, ’81, and C. P. Sawyer, ’81S. 
An abundance of music was a feature 
of the evening, the most popular of 
the songs being a limerick to the tune 
of “ Harrigan,’ written for the occa- 
sion by the daughter of W. C. Dem- 
orest, ’8I. 

1886C.— Moffat, Yard & Company 
have recently published “Religion and 
medicine” by Elwood Worcester, D.D., 
86, Samuel McComb, and J. H. 
Coriat. Dr. Worcester is the rector 
of Emmanuel Church, Boston. 

1886Arch.—_ Henry Suydam Kissam 
has removed his office from 156 Fifth 
Avenue to 1170 Broadway (corner of 
Twenty-eighth street). 

1888C.—Frank Moore Colby is edi- 
tor of the International Year Book for 
1907, the publication of which has 
been resumed by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

1889C.—Willard V. King has been 
elected president of the Columbia 
Trust Company with offices at 135 
Broadway. 
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1890M.—Major Henry Peter deFor- 
est published in The Military Surgeon 
for March, 1908, “ Directions for pre- 
serving the health of soldiers, issued 
during the American Revolution by 
Benjamin Rush, M.D., with a bio- 
graphical sketch and portrait of Sur- 
geon Ebenezer Alden.” 

1891Arch.—H. F. Hornbostel, in part- 
nership with Geo. C. Palmer, ’87, has 
added to his many successes in compe- 
tition the winning of the competition 
for the buildings of the Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. This firm 
has also scored a victory for the or- 
derly conduct of competitions by a 
successful suit to compel the Central 
Board of Education of Pittsburgh to 
carry out the award of the jury in a 
competition for a school building ac- 
cording to the clear terms of the 
competition. The Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania has confirmed the in- 
junction and ruling of the lower court 
restraining the Board from going out- 
side of the competitors in appointing 
its architect. 

1893C.—The Rev. Herbert M. Hop- 
kins, who is rector of the Church of 
the Nativity in the borough of the 
Bronx, has published a new novel, 
“Priest and pagan,” a story of the 
Bronx, which has met with a very 
favorable receptionHerbert T. Wade 
has served as one of the editors of 
The New International Year Book. 

1896S.—Charles Derleth, C.E., who 
for several years has been professor 
of civil engineering at the University 
of California, has been made dean of 
the school of engineering in that insti- 
tution—Edwin C. Holden, E.M., has 
been appointed professor of mining 
engineering at the University of Wis- 
consin. Professor Holden is also a 
graduate of the College of the City 
of New York. After a year spent as 
assistant in the summer school of sur- 
veying at Columbia, he took up active 
work as a mining engineer, in which 
he has been engaged in many parts of 
this country and in British Columbia. 


1898Arch.—In the recent competition 
for the Insular Capitol at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, the third place was 
awarded to H. L. Beadel, ’98, and the 
fifth to Lord and Hewlett, ’90. As 
the seventh place fell to one of the 
most distinguished architects in the 
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country, a veteran victor in competi- 
tions, these awards are really compli- 
ments of a high order. 

1898M.—The class of 1898 of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
the first class to be graduated under the 
four year curriculum, held a decen- 
nial reunion on March 7. A banquet 
at the Yale Club was attended by 
eighty-four members of the class. Dr. 
T. S. Arbuthnot acted as toastmaster 
and the speakers were Dr. Charlton 
Wallace, the class president, Dr. F. A. 
Dorman, Dr. Malcolm Goodridge, Dr. 
S. J. Kopetzky and Dr. A. H. Busby. 
The success of the occasion was 
shown by a unanimous vote of those 
present to hold a second reunion five 
years hence. In connection with the 
reunion a class-book was published, 
giving a brief sketch of the profes- 
sional career of each member of the 
class since graduation. A class spirit 
unusual for a professional school was 
shown by the fact that nearly every 
man willingly contributed the neces- 
sary information for the class record. 
The committee in charge of the reun- 
ion consisted of Dr. Howard Fox, 
chairman, Dr. J. Bayard Clark, Dr. 
Montgomery Sicard, Dr. Victor C. 
Pedersen, Dr. Stanley O. Sabel, Dr. 
Percy R. Turnure, and Dr. William C. 
Woolsey. A summary of the class 
statistics shows that of the one hun- 
dred and forty-two men graduated 
seven have since died and two have 
entered business. Of those remaining 
ninety are at present located in greater 
New York, forty-one in various other 
cities and towns of the United States, 
one in Hawaii and one in South 
Africa. Ninety-eight members of the 
class served as interne in one or more 
hospitals, Sixty-eight have received one 
or more hospital appointments, as 
consulting, attending or assistant at- 
tending physician or surgeon and 
thirty-six have at some time been 
teachers in various medical institu- 
tions. The literary activity of the 
class is represented by three authors 
of books, eight editors of books or 
medical journals, and fifty-one con- 
tributors of articles to medical books 
and journals. Eighteen members of 
the class have devised instruments or 
various surgical and medical appli- 
ances. Thirty men have taken post- 
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graduate, clinical or laboratory courses, 
either abroad or at home. The pa- 
triotism of the class was exhibited 
during the Spanish-American War, 
when fourteen men received commis- 
sions in the United States Medical 
Service. Seven men have also served 
as surgeon or assistant surgeon in the 
National Guard—In answer to the 
question, “In what branch of medicine 
or surgery are you most interested?” 
forty have replied general medicine 
or internal medicine, thirty-two sur- 
gery, eleven genito-urinary surgery, 
ten obstetrics, ten otology, rhinology 
and laryngology, seven dermatology, 
seven gynecology, seven ophthalmol- 
ogy, seven pediatrics, four pathology, 
three orthopedic surgery, three gas- 
troenterology, three neurology, two 
anesthesia, two legal medicine and one 
roentgenology. 


1899C.—Frederick K. Seward on 
May 1, 1908, became a member of the 
law firm of Curtis, Mallet-Prevost 
and Colt—Charles Adkins Baker was 
married on May 23 to Marie Louise 
Johnston. 


1899S.—Myron S. Falk, C.E, lec- 
turer in civil engineering in the school 
of engineering, has removed his down- 
town office to 30 Church street, New 
York City. 


1899Arch—_ W. G. Elliott has an 
article on “Architecture in Philadel- 
phia” in the Architectural Record for 
April, 1908. 

1g901C.—Robert Bruce Pegram, who 
has been engaged in singing and in 
giving instruction in vocal music, has 
assumed for professional purposes the 
name of Robert de Bruce. He gave 
a successful recital on March 26, at 
Mendelssohn Hall. 


1902C.—Harold M. Hays, M.D. and 
A.M. 1905, is now practising in New 
York City with an office at 11 West 
Ninety-first street—J. Victor Haber- 
nian has published a work on “ Neu- 
tology” in Germany, and has received 
the degree of doctor of philosophy 
from the University of Berlin. He is 
at present connected with the Kdénig- 
liche Charité in Berlin—Ernest G. 
Budington has removed his law office 
to 32 Nassau street, Room 672, where 
he will continue the general practice 
of the law. 
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1902S.—_Henry B. Britton formed 
on May tacopartnership with Charles 
P. Britton and Francis S. Marden, 
under the firm name of Britton, Mar- 
den & Co., for the purpose of con- 
ducting a general commission business 
in buying and selling stocks, bonds 
and other securities at 111 Broadway. 


1903C.—The marriage of Nicholas 

Muller to Miss Daisy Christine 

Clarker, daughter of Mrs. John T. 
Clarker, occurred on January 28. 


1904C.—Clinton H. Blake, Jr., LL.B. 
1906, and Leonard G. McAneny, 1904C 
and LL.B. 1907, have formed a part- 
nership for the general practice of 
law with Charles H. Strong under the 
firm name of Strong, Blake and Mc- 
Aneny, with offices at No. 2 Rector 
street, New York City. 


tg04Arch—_ H. W. Frohne, associate 
editor of the Architectural Record, is 
co-author with H. W. Desmond, of 
the same magazine, of a book pub- 
lished by the Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany, entitled “Building a home.”— 
John Wynkoop has completed his 
studies in Paris, as winner of the first 
Paris prize of the Society of Beaux- 
Arts Architects, and has in the short 
space of less than three years ac- 
quired the dipléme, to win which 
usually takes from four to six years 
for students already well prepared. Mr. 
Wynkoop will shortly return to re- 
sume work with his partner, F. 
Squires, 1904, at 44 Cortlandt street.— 
Professor C. Curtis’s address is 
care of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama. 

1g05C. and S.—On March 3, 1908, 
the class of 1905 College held a re- 
union dinner and meeting at the Co- 
lumbia University Club. Invitations 
were also extended to all Science men 
living in the vicinity of New York and 
the meeting was very well attended 
both by the College and Science. 
Plans were discussed in regard to the 
triennial celebration of the class to be 
held at the University on Commence- 
ment Day. A committee on costumes 
was appointed, consisting of Messrs. 
Can VVecG@uthell a Hem edireatam Vion Ine 
Williams, and R. C. Jones. A plan 
was also submitted by which a general 
executive committee should assume 
charge of all future dinners and meet- 
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ings of interest to both sections of the 
class, in order to unite the members 
as a whole and to maintain and 
strengthen the interests of the class. 

tg06Arch.— W. L. Bottomley, McKim 
Fellow, is doing work in Rome and 
North Italy which has already won 
high commendation from the Director 
of the American Academy, which has 
been extending its hospitalities to the 
representatives of the Columbia School. 

1907Arch.—R. H. Bullard has accepted 
a position in the office of the govern- 
ment architect at Havana, Cuba, 
making the fourth Columbia man in 
it. T. M. Newton, ’93, is in charge, 
with A. Lobo, 1904, F. R. Ingle (1907, 
special) and R. H. Bullard as his 
chief assistants. In accepting this po- 
sition Mr. Bullard declined an appoint- 
ment, won in competitive examination, 
to a position in the Insular Service at 
Manila. Here he would have been 
under the direction of W. E. Parsons, 
98, the architect in charge of the 
architectural work of the Philippine 
government at Manila. 


Ph.D. Notes 


1896.—Frederick Ludlow Luqueer, 
who has been president of the Asso- 
ciation of Doctors of Philosophy since 
its organization, has been made prin- 
cipal of P. S. 152, Glenwood Road and 
East Twenty-third street, Brooklyn. 
The school is located in a new build- 
ing and is regarded as the best 
equipped elementary school in the 
borough of Brooklyn. 

1902.—Ulrich B. Phillips, assistant 
professor of American history at the 
University of Wisconsin, has been 
promoted to an associate professor- 
ship. 

1905.—Jesse D. Burks, principal of 
the Albany Teachers Training School, 
has been commissioned by the War 
Department to make a tour of educa- 
tional inspection in the Philippines, 
giving especial attention to the possi- 
bilities for a system of industrial edu- 
cation. 

1906.—John L. Kind, instructor in 
Germanic languages and literatures at 
the University of Wisconsin, has been 
promoted to an assistant professor- 
ship. 
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1907.—Palmer Cobb, who is con- 
nected with the Germanic department 
of the University of North Carolina, 
was married to Miss Grace Hall 
Plummer, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Benjamin Murray Plummer, on April 
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I, atthe Church of the Messiah, Phila- 
delphia. 

1908.—Harlan Updegraff, formerly 
at Teachers College, is in the service 
of the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
He is at present on a trip to Alaska. 


OFFICERS OF LOCAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONS 


California Association—Harry M. 
Sherman, ’80M, president; John C. 
Spencer, ’82, ’85M, secretary, Butler 
Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


China Association—Dr. F. L. 
Hawks-Pott, ’83, president; F. E. 
Hinckley, Ph.D. 1905, secretary and 


treasurer, Clerk, United States Court 
for China, Shanghai, China. 

Colorado Association—F. H. Mc- 
Naught, 78M, president; Raymond J. 
McPhee, 1905L, secretary and treas- 
urer, McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. 

Columbia (Missouri) Association.— 
Isidor Loeb, Ph.D. 1901, president; 
E. W. Hinton, ’91L, secretary, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Connecticut Association—Rev. N. 
Ellsworth Cornwall, ’62, president; 
John D. Irving, ’96, secretary, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

District of Columbia Association.— 
W. Duncan McKim, ’75, ’78M, presi- 
dent; George O. Totten, Jr., ’91Arch, 
A.M. ’92, secretary, 808 17th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C 

Illinois Association.—Victor Elting, 
‘ol, president; William M. L. Fiske, 
jr., 1900, secretary and treasurer, 205 
La Sallie Street, Chicago, III. 

Indiana Association—Edward Dan- 
iels, ’77L, president; H. Lester Smith, 
T.C., secretary, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kansas City Association—Rt. Rev. 
Edward R. Atwill, ’62, president; 
Lester W. Hall, r901L, secretary, 304 
Sn Trust Building, Kansas City, 

Oo 

Kentucky Association—Louis N. 
Chase, ’95, Ph.D. 1903, president; 
George G. Briggs, ’88L, secretary, 711 
Louisville Trust Co. Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Louisiana Association—Ralph J. 
Schwarz, A.M. 1904, 1905L, president; 
Leslie Brewer Smith, 1905, secretary 
and treasurer, 6024 Hurst Street, New 
Orleans, La. 

Madison (Wisconsin) Association. 
—John L. Kind, Ph.D. 1905, president; 


D. L. Patterson, 1901, secretary, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Michigan Association—E. Taylor 
Tappey, 79M, president; Theodore A. 
McGraw, Jr., 1902M, secretary, 73 
Cass Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Minnesota  Association.—Cornelius 
Williams, ’74M, president; William 
A. Schaper, A.M. ’98, Ph.D. I9o1, 
secretary and treasurer, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nashville Association—Paul F. Eve, 
’80M, president; Eugene ‘Tavenner, 
1901, A.M. 1903, secretary, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Nebraska Association.—Victor Rose- 
water, ’93, president; William F. Mil- 
roy, ‘82M, secretary and treasurer, 
Omaha, Neb. 

New England Association.—Fred- 
erick R. Kneeland, ’98S, president; 
Franklin S. Hoyt, A.M. 1905, secre- 
tary and treasurer, care Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 4 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

New Jersey Association—Ruford 
Franklin, ’86, president; Arthur F. 
Egner, 109003, A.M. 1905, secretary, 
Prudential Building, Newark, N. J. 

North Carolina Association.—Charles 
L. Raper, Ph.D. 1902, president; Henry 
J. Highsmith, T.C., secretary and 
treasurer, Wake Forest College, Wake 
Forest, : 

Ohio (Northern) Association 
(Cleveland) —H. G. Sherman, ’80M, 
president; Paul L. Haworth, Ph.D. 
1906, secretary and treasurer, care the 
Burrows Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ohio (Central) Association (Co- 
lumbus).—Organization informal. Ad- 
dress Professor F. P. Graves, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, O. 

Philadelphia Association—Lemuel 
Whitaker, 781, president; Stanley 
Kidder Wilson, 1902, secretary-treas- 
urer, St. James Hotel. 

Pittsburgh Association —Dr. Frank 
Schlesinger, A.M. ’97, Ph.D. ’08, presi- 
dent; E. W. Bartberger, 1900S, secre- 
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tary and treasurer, 1014 Westinghouse 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

St. Louis Association—Hon. Julius 
S. Walsh, ’64L, president; George M. 
Tuttle, ’88, ’QIM, secretary and treas- 
urer, 4519 Washington Avenue, St. 

ouis, Mo. 

Virginia Association —M., A. Martin, 

-M. 1905, president; Jackson Davis, 
A.M. 1908, secretary and treasurer, 
Henrico Court House, Richmond, Va. 

Washington — Association.—Charles 
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McNamee, ’77L, Piestd ent Vane 
Kellogg, 1906L, secretary, Baily Build- 
ing, Seattle, Wash. 

Western New York Association.— 
Charles C. Farnham, ’89L, president, 
James Nelson F rierson, ’99L, secretary- 
treasurer, 514 Mutual Life Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wisconsin Association.—J, E, 
Friend, ’78L., president; H. W. Buem- 
ming, ’95Arch, secretary, Milwaukee, 

is. 
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CATALOGUE OF PAINTED PORTRAITS OWNED BY 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SUBJECT 


Robert Adrain, LL.D. 

Born 1775, died 1843. LL.D., Co- 
lumbia College, 1818. Professor of 
Mathematics, Natural History and 
Astronomy, 1813-25. Professor Mathe- 
matics, University of Pennsylvania, 
1827-34 and Vice-Provost 1828-34; 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Mathematics in Rutgers College 1810- 
13. 

Portrait, painter not known, possibly 
Wao Ee presented by the Class of 
1823. 


Cornelius Rea Agnew, M.D. 
Born 1830, died 1888. Class of 1849, 
M., 1850, M.D., 1852. Lecturer on 

Diseases of the Eye and Ear, 1867-69; 
Clinical Professor, 1869-88; Trustee, 
1874-88. 

Portrait, painted by Morgan Rhees 
in September, 1888; presented to the 
Clinic in the same year by the Clinical 
Professors. 


George Featherstone Allen 
Born —, died New York City, 1863. 
Class of 1829. Trustee, 1854-63. 
Portrait, painter not known, pre- 
sented in 1864 by Horatio Allen, LL.D., 
of the Class of 1823. 


Henry James Anderson, LL.D. 

Born 1799, died 1875. Class of 1818, 
IME, Teva, WWD, Te IMILID,, msisoy 
Professor of Mathematics and Astron- 
omy, 1825-43; Emeritus, 1866; Trus- 
tee, 1851-75. 

Portrait painted for the Trustees by 
J. O. Eaton in 1866; was shown at the 
Forty-first Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, in 1866 


Charles Anthon, LL.D. 
Born 1797, died 1867. Class of 1815, 


LL.D., 1831. In 1820 was appointed 
Adjunct Professor of Greek and 
Latin; made Jay Professor of both 


languages in 1830, and in 1857 was ap- 
pointed to Jay Professorship of Greek 
language and literature. Rector of 
Columbia Grammar School from 1830 


to 1864. He was widely known for 
his elaborately annotated editions of 
school and college classical text-books, 
and for his classical dictionaries. 

Portrait painted for the Trustees by 
John W. Ehninger in 1867. 


Samuel Bard, M.D., LL.D. 


Born 1742, died 1821. Honorary 
M.D., 1768; M.D., University of Edin- 
burgh, 1765; LL.D., College of New, 
Jersey, 1815. Various professorships, 
1767-87; Dean Faculty of Medicine, 
1792-1804; Trustee, 1787-1804; second 
President College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, 1811-21. Effected in 1814 
the transfer of the medical professors 
of Columbia into the Faculty of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Physician to George Washington. 

Portrait, painted by John Vanderlyn, 
was “procured by subscription of the 
Trustees ” soon after the death of Dr. 
Bard in 1821. 


Frederick Augustus Porter Barnard, 
LL.D. 


Born 1809, died 1889. A.B., Yale, 
1828, A.M., LL.D., 1859; LL.D., Jeffer- 
son College, Mississippi, 1855; SDF 
University of Mississippi, 1861; Officer 
Legion ‘of Honor, 911863);) DD? 
Regents University State of New 
York, 1872; D.C.L., King’s College, 
Nova Scotia, 1887. President and 
Trustee of Columbia College, 1864-89. 

Portrait painted for the Trustees by 
Eastman Johnson in 1886. 


John Brodhead Beck, M.D. 


Born 1794, died 1851. Ciass of 1813, 
M.D., 1817, A.M., 1818, Union College, 
1816, and College of New Jersey, 1818. 
Fellow, 1821; Professor of Botany 
and Materia Medica, College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, 1826; Materia 
Medica and Medical Jurisprudence, 
1827-51; Trustee, 1822-26. President 
Medical Society of State of New 
York, 1842. “In his own department 
Dr. Beck was ‘impregnable,’ his 
knowledge being both extensive and 
accurate.” 

Portrait painted by Augusta Dudley. 
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John Bowden, S.T.D. aera State of New York, 1873; 

Born 1751, died 1817. Class of LL.D. Union College, 1873; Sc.D., 
1772, A.M., 1775, S.T.D., 1797. Pro- Oxon., 1900. Professor Analytic and 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, 1801-17; Applied Chemistry, 1864; Professor 
Ordained in London in 1774, elected Chemistry, 1877; Mitchill Professor 


Assistant Minister of Trinity Church 
the same year. 

Portrait, painter not known, pre- 
sented in 1822 by the Alumni of the 
College. 


John William Burgess, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Born 1844. A.B., Amherst College, 


1867, A.M., 1870, LL.D., 1884; Ph.D., 
College of New Jersey, 1883. Various 
professorships of Political Science, 


International and Constitutional Law, 
1876-19004; Ruggles Professor of 
Political Science and Constitutional 
Law since 1904; Theodore Roosevelt 
Professor in University of Berlin, 
1906-7; Dean of Political Science 
since I 

Portrait painted for the Trustees by 
Irving R. Wiles in 1906. 


Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Litt.D. 


Class of 1882, A.M., 
1883, Ph.D., 1884; LL.D., Syracuse 
University, 1898; Tulane "University, 
1901; Johns Hopkins University, 
Princeton University, Yale University, 
and University of Pennsylvania, 1902; 
Manchester University and St. An- 
drew’s University, 1905; Cambridge 
University, 1907; Litt.D., Oxford Uni- 
versity, 1905. Assistant in Philosophy, 
1885; Tutor, 1886-89; also Lecturer on 
History and Institutes of Education, 
1888; Adjunct Professor of Philos- 
ophy, Ethics and Psychology, 1889; 
Professor of same, also Lecturer on 
Education, 1890; Professor of Philos- 
ophy and Education, 1895; Dean of 
Faculty of Philosophy, 1890-1902; Di- 
rector of Summer Session, 1900-1901 ; 
President of the University since 1902, 
Founder and President of Teachers 
College, 1886-91; President National 
Educational Association, 1894-95. 

Portrait painted for the trustees by 
F. D. Millet in 1907. 


Born 1862. 


Charles Frederick Heri Ph.D., 
LL. 


Born 1836. 
versity, 1856, 


mat Gottingen Uni- 
renewed, 1906; M.D., 


Chemistry, 1904; Dean Faculty Mines, 
1864; Faculty of Applied Science, 
1897; Chemist and President, Health 
Department of New York City, 1867- 
84. Chemical editor Johnson’s Ency- 
clopedia. 

Portrait, painted by John W. Alex- 
ander, presented April 27, 1905, by 
Alumni of the School of Mines and 
others. 


Alonzo Clark, M.D. 
Born 1807, died 1887. A.B., Wil- 


liams, 1828; M.D., College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, 1835; LL.D., 
University of Vermont, 1853. Presi- 


dent Medical Society, State of New 
York, 1853; Professor Physiology and 
Pathology, 1848; Professor Pathology 
and Practice of Medicine, 1855, 
Emeritus, 1882; President College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, 1875-84. 

Portrait painted by Daniel Hunting- 
ton in 1871, and presented to the Col- 
lege by a number of the professors 
and alumni. 


De Witt Clinton, LL.D. 

Born 1769, died 1828. Class of 1786, 
A.M., 1789, LL.D., 1826; Rutgers Col- 
lege, 1812, and Ohio University, 1825. 
Governor of New York, 1817-21, 1825- 
28. Broke ground for the Erie Canal 
July 4, 1817, and opened it by travers- 
ing its entire length in October, 1825. 
A popular statesman of progressive 
views and great force of character. 

Portrait, painter not known, pre- 
sented in 1857 by Alexander E. 
Hosack and oe Sa of David 
Hosack, M.D., 


William Cochran, S.T.D. 

Born ——, died A.M., 1788, 
and Trinity College, Dublin. Professor 
of Greek and Latin, 1784-89; Head 
Master, Grammar School, 1784-?. 

Portrait painted by John Trumbull, 
and presented by him to the College 
in 1821. 


Thomas Cock, M.D. 


Born 1782, died 1869. M.D., 1805. 
Professor Anatomy and Physiology, 
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Queen’s College, N. J., 1812-26; Vice- 
President College of Physicians and 


Surgeons, 1827-55; President, 1855- 
58; Visiting Physician to New York 
Hospital, 1819-34; President New 


York Academy of Medicine, 1852. 

Portrait by Frederick W. Herring, 
presented by Dr. Thomas F. Cock, son 
of Dr, Thomas Cock and a Trustee 
of the College, in 1876. 


Christopher Columbus 

Born, 1436, died 1506. 

Portrait, copied by Antonio Scar- 
dino, from the original in the Museo 
Borbonico in Naples ascribed to Par- 
migiano, presented in 1873 by William 
L. Johnson, S.T.D. 1819. 


Myles Cooper, LL.D. 

Born 1735, died 1785. A.B., Oxford 
University, 1756, A.M., 1760, D.C.L., 
1767; LL.D., King’s College, 1768. 
Fellow and Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy, and assistant to President, 
1762; second President of King’s Col- 
lege, 1763-75. 

Portrait, possibly by Copley, pre- 
sented by the New York Historical 
Society in 1820. 


John Green Curtis, M.D., LL.D. 

Born, 1844. A.B., Harvard College, 
1866, A.M., 1869; M.D., Columbia Col- 
lege, 1870; LL.D., 1904. Assistant Dem- 
onstrator Anatomy, 1870; Demon- 
strator, 1871-75; Adjunct Professor of 
Physiology, 1876-83, Professor since 
1883. 

Portrait painted -by William T. 
Smedley, given by colleagues, former 
pupils and other friends, October 7, 
1907. 

Charles M. Da Costa, A.M. 

Born 1836, died 1890. Class of 
1855; A.M., 1858 Law Lecturer, 
1888-90; Trustee, 1886-00. 

Portrait painted for the Trustees 
by Daniel Huntington in 1801. 


John Call Dalton, M.D., LL.D. 


Born 1825, died 1889. A.B., Har- 
vard College, 1844 and M.D., 1847; 
LL.D., College of New Jersey, 1886 
and Columbia College, 1887.  Pro- 
fessor of Physiology and Microscop- 
ical Anatomy, 1855; Physiology and 
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Hygiene, 1860-83; 1883 ; 
President, 1884-80. 

Portrait painted by Eastman John- 
son in 1885. It was done for a number 
of the professors, medical trustees and 
alumni, and was presented to the Col- 


lege on their behalf in 1887. 


Emeritus, 


Lorenzo Da Ponte 


Born in Italy, 1749, died in New 
York August 17, 1838. Professor of 
Italian Language and Literature, 1826- 
37. Wrote librettos of “Don Gio- 
vanni” and “Le Nozze di Figaro.” 

Portrait painter and source un- 
known. 


Charles Davies, LL.D., L.H.D. 

Born 1798, died 1876. United States 
Military Academy, West Point, 1815; 
LL.D., University of Geneva, 1840, 
Union College, 1841; L.H.D., Univer- 
sity State of New York, 1874. Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, 1857-59; Higher 
eg ee 1859-65; Emeritus, 1865- 


Portrait painted by Joseph O. Eaton 
for the Trustees in 1866. 


Edward Delafield, M.D. 


Born 1794, died 1875. A.B., Yale, 
1812; M.D., College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, 1816. Fellow, 1821; Pro- 
fessor Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Women and Children, 1826-29; Emer- 
itus, 1855; Trustee, College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, 1839-75; President, 
1858-75. Studied surgery with John 
Abernethy and Sir Astley Cooper in 
London. Effected in 1860 the union 
with Columbia College. Active in 
forming the Alumni _ Association. 
Zealous for the reputation and de- 
voted to the prosperity of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons for more 
than fifty years. 

Portrait copied from an original by 
William H. Powell in the possession 
of Dr. Francis Delafield, his son. 


William Henry Draper, M.D. 

Born 1830, died 1901. Class of 1851, 
A.M., 1854, M.D., 1855. Lecturer 
Diseases of Kidneys, 1867-70, also 
Clinical Lecturer Diseases of Skin, 
1867-1869; Clinical Professor, 1869- 
79; Professor Clinical Medicine, 1880- 
98; Emeritus, 1898-1901; Trustee, 
1889-1901. 
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Portrait. painted by Miss Ellen retary of State, 1869-77; President- 
Emmet. Presented in 1904 by one of General Society of the Cincinnati, 


Dr. Draper’s associates. 


Henry Drisler, LL.D. 


Born 1818, died 18907. A.B., 18309, 
A.M., 1842, LL.D., 1864, and Harvard 
University, 1886. Tutor Greek and 
Latin, 1843-45; Adjunct Professor, 
1845-57; Professor Latin Language 
and Literature, 1857-67; Jay Professor 
Greek Language and Literature, 1867- 
94; Emeritus, 1894-97; Acting Presi- 
dent, 1867 and 188. One of the most 
distinguished of American classical 
scholars. 

Portrait painted for the Trustees 
by Daniel Huntington in 18go. 


William Alexander Duer, LL.D. 


Born 1780, died 1858. LL.D., Uni- 
versity State of New York, 1829. 
Judge Supreme Court, 1822-29. Presi- 
dent of Columbia College, 1829-42. 

Portrait painted by Henry Inman. 


Theodore William Dwight, LL.D. 


Born 1822, died 1892. Graduated at 
Hamilton College, 1840: LL.D., 1860. 
Professor of Municipal Law, 1858; 
Professor of Law of Contracts, Mari- 
time and Admiralty Law, 1878; Emer- 
itus, 1891; Warden of Law School, 
1864-91; Founder of the Columbia 
ae School and a fxmous teacher of 
aw. 

Portrait painted by Daniel Hunt- 
ington for the Trustees in 1891. 


Manton Eastburn, S.T.D. 


Born 1801, died 1872. Class of 1817, 
A.M., 1820, S.T.D., 1835. Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
Massachusetts, 1842-72; Lecturer on 
Poetry, 1830; delivered semi-centennial 
oration in 1837. 

Portrait, painter not known, pre- 
sented June 4, 1906, by D. Maitland 
Armstrong, executor of the estate of 
Meta Neilson. 


Hamilton Fish, LL.D. 
Born 1808, died 1893. Class of 1827, 


A.M., 1830; LL.D., 1850, Union Col- 
lege, 1869 and Harvard University, 
1871. Lieutenant-Governor of New 


York, 1847-49; Governor, 1849-51; 
United States Senator, 1851-57. Sec- 


1854-93; Member Joint High Commis- 
sion to arrange “Treaty of Wash- 
ington” in 1871, and United States 
Plenipotentiary to sign same. 

Trustee, 1851-93; Chairman of 
Trustees, 1859-93. 

Portrait painted for the Trustees by 
Daniel Huntington in 1893. 


Laura Drake Gill, A.M., D.C.L. 

Born 1860. A.B., Smith, 1881, A.M., 
1885. D.C.L. University of the South, 
1907. Dean of Barnard College, 1901-8; 
Adviser graduate women students, 
1903-8. 

Portrait painted by J. Redding 
Kelly, presented Commencement Day, 
June 12, 1907, by Miss Fannie M. 
McLane, of the class of 1907. 


Alexander Hamilton, LL.D. 


Born 1757, died 1804. Entered 
King’s College in 1774, A.M., 1778, 
Harvard University, 1792; "Lib: 


Dartmouth College, 1790, College of 
New Jersey and Rutgers College, 1791, 
Harvard University, 1792. Trustee, 
1787-1804. Member of General Wash- 
ington’s staff, 1777-81; of the Conti- 
nental Congress, 1782-83; of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, 1787; of the 
New York Convention, 1788; Secre- 
tary United States Treasury, 1789-95. 

Portrait, copied by Mrs. James H. 
Canfield from the original by John 
Trumbull in the possession of the 
Hamilton family, was presented March 
6, 1905, by the class of 1877. 


Alfred Dwight Foster Hamlin, A.M. 

Born 1855. A.B., Amherst College, 
1875, A.M., 1885. Instructor in Archi- 
tecture, 1887; Assistant Professor, 
1889; Adjunct Professor, 1890; Pro- 
fessor of the History of Architecture 
since 1904. 

Portrait, painted by J. Redding 
Kelly, presented by School of Archi- 
tecture in 1907. 


William Harris, S.T.D. 

Born 1765, died 1829. A.B., Har- 
vard University, 1786, A.M., 1789, 
S.T.D. and Columbia College, 1811. 
Rector of St. Mark’s Church, New 
York, 1802-16; President, 1811-20. 

Portrait painted for the Trustees in 
1819, artist not known. 
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David Hosack, M.D., LL.D. 


Born 1769, died 1835. A.B., College 
of New Jersey, 1789; M.D., College 
of Philadelphia, 1791; LL.D., Union 
College, 1818. Professor of Botany, 
1795, also Professor Materia Medica, 
1790-1811; Midwifery and Surgery, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
1807-26. Founder of the Elgin Botan- 
ical Garden and a pioneer of botanical 
science in America. 

Portrait painter and source unknown. 


John Jay, LL.D. 


Born 1745, died 1829. Class of 1764, 
A.M., 1767; LL.D., Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1790, Brown University, 1794 and 
University of Edinburgh, 1792. Chief 
Justice, New York, 1777, of the United 
States, 178-94; Governor of New 
York, 1795-1801. 

Portrait, a copy from an original by 
Gilbert Stuart, owned by Hon. William 
Jay of Katonah, N. Y., made by Mrs. 
James H. Canfield and presented by 
her June 6, 1904. 


Samuel Johnson, §.T.D. 


Born 1696, died 1772. A.B., Yale 
College, 1714; A.M., Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities, 1723, S.T.D. Ox- 
ford, 1743. The first President of 
King’s College, 1754-63, and at first 
the sole instructor. 

Portrait, probably painted by Law- 
rence Kilburn, was presented by the 
artist previous to 1757. Number Six- 
teen in the record of gifts and endow- 
ments before 1757 reads: “Mr. Kil- 
bourn, painter, gave the President, Dr. 
Johnson’s picture.” 


William Samuel Johnson, LL.D., J.C.D. 


Born 1727, died 1819. A.B., Yale, 
WWM IN IME, NG yp ebayel ALILIOZ, aiissck 
A.M., Harvard, 1747, and King’s Col- 
lege, 1761; J.C.D., Oxford University, 
1766; Delegate to Congress 1774; Rep- 
resentative in Congress, 1784-87; Mem- 
ber of United States Constitutional 
Convention, 1787; U. S. Senator from 
Connecticut, 1788-91; President, 1787- 
1800; Trustee, 1788-1800. 

Portrait copied by S. L. Waldo from 
the original by Gilbert Stuart painted 
in 1792, and presented by the New 
York Historical Society in 1820. 
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William Alfred Jones, A.M. 
Born 1817, died 1900. Class of 1836, 
A.M., 1839. Librarian 1851-65. 
Portrait painted by Wm. S. Mount 
at one sitting, October 3, 1853. 


John Kemp, LL.D. 


Born 1763, died 1812. A.M., Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, 1781; Fellow 
Royal Society, Edinburgh, 1783. Tutor, 
1785; Professor Mathematics, 1795, 
and Geography, 1799; Professor Math- 
ematics and Natural History, 1799- 
1812; Acting President, 1800. 

Portrait painter and source unknown. 


James Kent, LL.D. 


Born 1763, died 1847. A.B., Yale, 
1781, A.M., 1784, LL.D., 1707, Har- 
vard University, 1810 and Dartmouth 
College and University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1819. Chief Justice, New York, 
1804-14; Chancellor, New York, 1814- 
23; Professor of Law, 1793-98 and 
1823-47; Trustee, 1823; gave no lec- 
tures after 1826. 

Portrait, copied by F. Luis Mora 
from the original by Rembrandt 
Peale, in possession of Mr. William 
Kent of Tuxedo; presented in 1905 by 
the Class of 1905 of the Law School. 


Charles King, LL.D. 


Born 1789, died 1867. LL.D., Har- 
vard University and College of New 
Jersey, 1850. President, 1849-64; 
Trustee, 1825-38; 1849-1867. 

Portrait painted by S. L. Waldo and 
Charles C. Ingham, presented by the 
Senior, Sophomore and Freshman 
classes in July, 1857. 


George Morewood Lefferts, M.D. 


Born 1846. College City of New 
York. Honorary A.M., Dickinson Col- 
lege, 1869; M.D., College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, 1870; Honorary 
Master in Surgery, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1901. Chief of Clinique to Pro- 
fessor Karl Stoerk, Imperial Univer- 
sity, Vienna, 1872-73; Clinical Pro- 
fessor Laryngoscopy and Diseases of 
Throat, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, 1876-96; Laryngology and 
Rhinology, 1806; Emeritus Laryngol- 
ogy, 1904. Specialist in diseases of the 
throat and chest. 

Portrait, painted by Morgan Rhees, 
presented by Dr. Lefferts in 1907 at 
the request of the Faculty of Medicine. 
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Robert R. Livingston, LL.D. 


Born 1746, died 1813. Class of 176s, 

M., 1768, and College of New Jer- 
sey; LL.D., University State of New 
York, 1792; Chancellor, New York, 
1777-1801 ; Regent, University State of 
New York, 1784-87. 

Portrait, copied by J. Redding 
Kelly from an original by Gilbert 
Stuart in possession of the Livingston 
family, presented by the Class of 1906 
of the Law School. 


Joseph Florimond, Duc de Loubat 


Born 1831. Bach. és Lett., Paris, 
1847; Doctor of Jurisprudence, Uni- 
versity of Jena, 1869. Title conferred 
by the Pope in 1893. In March, 1898, 
gave endowment for the Gaillard- 
Loubat Library Fund. 

Portrait, painted by Don Raimundo 
de Madrazo, presented by the Duc de 
Loubat, December 17, 1899. 


Abiel Abbot Low 


Born 1811, died 1893. President 
New York Chamber of Commerce, 
1863-66. The Columbia University 


Library was erected as a memorial to 
Abiel Abbot Low by his son, Seth 
Low. 

Portrait, painted by Henry S. Todd, 
presented by Seth Low, December 5, 
1808. 

Seth Low, LL.D. 


Borumasson) Class) of 1870.0 WU.) 
Amherst College, 1889, Harvard Uni- 
versity, New York University, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and Trinity Col- 
lege, 1890, Princeton University, 1896, 
Yale University, 1901. Mayor of Brook- 
lyn, 1882-83, 1884-85; Mayor of New 
York, 1902-3. President, 1890-1901; 
Trustee since 1881. 

Portrait painted by Daniel Hunt- 
ington, and presented by Mr. Low at 
the invitation of the Trustees in 1899. 


John Mitchell Mason, S.T.D. 


Born 1770, died 1829. Class of 1789, 
A.M., College of New Jersey, 1794; 
S.T.D., University of Pennsylvania, 
1804; President of Dickinson College, 
1821-24; Provost of Columbia College, 
1811-16; Trustee, 1795-1821. One of 
the founders and the first Professor 
in Union Theological Seminary, 1804. 

Painter and source not known. 
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Joseph Mauran, M.D. 


Born 1796, died 1873. A.B., Brown, 
1816, A.M., 1819; M.D., College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, 1819. Prac- 


ticed in Providence for thirty-six 
years. Assistant Surgeon in the Civil 
War. President Alumni Association 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
1868; Anniversary Orator for 1864. 
President Rhode Island Medical So- 
ciety; Consulting Surgeon to Dexter 
Asylum, 1827-73. 

Portrait painted about 1870, by Wm. 
O. Stone and bequeathed to the Col- 
lege in 1887 by Dr. Pierre B. Mauran, 
a graduate of 1853 and son of Dr. 
Joseph Mauran. 


James Woods McLane, M.D. 

Born 1840. A.B., Yale, 1861; M.D., 
1864. Lecturer Materia Medica, 1867; 
Professor Materia Medica, 1868, and 
Therapeutics, 1869; Adjunct Professor 
of Obstetrics, Diseases of Women and 
Children and Medical Jurisprudence, 
1872; Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Children and Gynecology, 
1879-1891; Emeritus, 1898; President 
of College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, 1889-91; Dean of Faculty of 
Medicine, 1891-1903. 

The moving of the College from 
Twenty-third Street and the develop- 
ment of the present site were accom- 
plished during Dr. McLane’s incum- 
bency. 

Portrait painted by Daniel Hunting- 
ton. Presented June 6, 1891, by mem- 
bers of the Faculty of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 


John McVickar, S.T.D. 


Born 1787, died 1868. Class of 1804, 
A.M., 1818, S.T.D., 1825. Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, 1817; Philosophy 
and Political Economy, 1818; Professor 
Evidence of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, 1857; Emeritus, 1864. 

Portrait painted by Joseph O. Eaton 
for the Trustees, 1866. 


Samuel Latham Mitchill, M.D., LL.D. 


Born 1764, died 1831. A.M., 1788; 
M.D., University of Edinburgh, 1786; 
LL.D., University of Pennsylvania, 
1819. Professor of Natural History, 
Agriculture and Arts depending there- 
on, 1792-1802, also Botany, 1793-05. 
Representative in Congress, 1801-3 
and 1810-12; United States Senator, 
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1804-10; Vice-President and Professor 
of Chemistry, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, 1807; Botany and Ma- 
teria Medica, 1820-26. Dr. Mitchill 
was distinguished for his breadth of 
learning. : 
Portrait, painter not known, given 
in 1857 by Alex. E. Hosack and other 
children of David Hosack, M.D. 


Benjamin Moore, S.T.D. 


Born 1748, died 1816. Class of 1768, 
A.M, 1774, S.0.D;, 179805, Protessor 
of Rhetoric and Logic, 1784-87; Act- 
ing President, 1775-76; President, 1801- 
11; Trustee, 1802-13; Regent, Univer- 
sity State of New York, 1787-1802; 
Bishop, Protestant Episcopal Church, 
New York, 1801-16, 

Portrait, painter not known, pur- 
chased by the Trustees in 1819. 


Nathaniel Fish Moore, LL.D. 

Born 1782, died 1872. Class of 1802, 
A.M., 1805, LL.D., 1825. Adjunct pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin Languages, 
1817; Professor, 1820-35; librarian, 
1837-39; President, 1842-49; Trustee, 
1842-51. 

Portrait painter 
known. 


and source not 


Gouverneur Morris, A.M. 


Born 1752, died 1816. Class of 1768, 
A.M., 1771. Member Provincial Con- 
gress of New York, 1775; Delegate to 
Continental Congress, 1777-80; Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Finance, 1781- 
85; Delegate to Federal Constitutional 
Convention, 1787;United States Minis- 
ter to France, 1792-94; United States 
Senator, 1800-3; Canal Commissioner, 
New York, 1810-15; Trustee, 1805-16. 
“ Associate of Clinton in joining the 
ocean with the lakes.” 

Portrait painted by Thomas Sully, 
loaned by the Morris family. 


Charles Murray Nairne, L.H.D. 


Born 1808, died 1882. A.M., St. An- 
drew’s University, 1830; University of 
Edinburgh ——; L.H.D., Regents Uni- 
versity State of New York, 1865. 
Professor of Moral and Intellectual 
Philosophy and Literature, 1857-1881; 
also of History and Political Economy, 
1865-76; Emeritus, 1881-82. 

Portrait painted by Thomas Le Clear 
for the Trustees in 1881. 
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George Ogilvie, A.M. 
Born 1758, died 1797. Class of 1774. 
A.M., College of New Jersey, 1788. 
Portrait, painter not known, pre- 
sented by Cornelius Comstock, 1896. 


John Ogilvie, S.T.D. 

Born 1722, died 1774. A.M., 1767, 
S.f.D., 1770; A.B., Yale; 1748, and 
A.M., 1751; S.T.D., Aberdeen Univer- 
sity, 1769. Governor King’s College, 
1770-74. Assistant Minister of Trin- 
ity Church, 1764-74. Missionary of 
the S. P. G. F. P. to the Mohawk 
Indians in 1749. 

Portrait, copied by C. L. Elliott from 
an original painted by Copley in the 
possession of Trinity Church, New 
York, presented by Cornelius Com- 
stock, 1896. 


Willard Parker, M.D., LL.D. 

Born 1800, died 1884. A.B., Har- 
vard University, 1826, A.M. and M.D., 
1830; LL.D., College of New Jersey, 
1870. Professor of Surgery, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, 1840-70; 
Professor Clinical Surgery, 1870; es- 
tablished the College Clinic in 1841; 
Emeritus, 1881; Fellow, 1844; Trustee, 
1873-84. “Especially distinguished by 
the maintenance of progressive ideals, 
great strength of character and pre- 
eminent leadershi,.” 

Portrait painted in 1871 by Daniel 
Huntington, and presented to the Col- 
lege by a number of the professors and 
alumni. 


Stephen Whitney Phoenix, A.M. 

Born 1839, died 1881. Class of 1850, 
A.M., 1862, LL.B., 1863. A generous 
benefactor of Columbia. 

Portrait, painted by Jacob H. Laz- 
arus, presented by Lloyd Phoenix and 
Phillips Phoenix in 1885. 


James Renwick, LL.D. 

Born 1790, died 1863. Class of 1807, 
A.M., 1810, LL.D., 1829. Professor 
of Natural and Experimental Philos- 
ophy and Chemistry, 1820; Emeritus, 
1853; Trustee, 1817-20. Early and 
widely known for his scientific ac- 
quirements. Appointed in 1838 by the 
General Government as Commissioner 
for the Survey of the Northeastern 
Boundary. As a testimonial to his 
merits the Trustees created an order 
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of Emeritus Professors and named 
him as the first. 

Portrait painted for the Trustees in 
1853 by John H. Ehninger. 


James Earl Russell, LL.D. 

Born 1864. A.B., Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1887; Ph.D., University of Leip- 
zig, 1894; LL.D., Dickinson College, 
1903, University of Colorado, 1905. 
Professor of History of Education, 
Teachers College, 1897; Barnard Pro- 
fessor of Education, 1904; Dean 
Teachers College since 1808. 

Portrait, painted by Carl F. von 
Saltza, presented to Teachers College 
in IQOI. 


Thomas Taunton Sabine, M.D. 
Born ——, died 1888. Class of 1861, 
A.M., and M.D., 1864. Assistant Dem- 
onstrator of Anatomy, College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, 1866, also Lec- 


turer, 1870-72; Adjunct Professor, 
1871; Professor, 1879-88. 

Portrait painter and source not 
known. 


Henry Berton Sands, M.D. 

Born 1830, died 1888. M.D., College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, 1854. 
Demonstrator of Anatomy, 1857-66; 
also Curator Museum, 1860-67; Lec- 
turer, 1866; Professor of Anatomy, 
1867-79; Professor of the Practice of 
Surgery, 1879-88; President of the 
New York Pathological Society; Presi- 
dent Medical Society County of New 
York, 1875-76. “For many years rec- 
ognized as the foremost surgeon in 
New York City, astute in diagnosis, 
sound in judgment and dexterous as 
an operator.” 

Portrait painted by Morgan Rhees 
in 1889. 


William Colford Schermerhorn, A.M. 

Born 1821, died 1903. Class of 1840, 
A.M., 1843; Trustee, 1860-1903; Chair- 
man of Trustees, 1893-1903. The donor 
of Schermerhorn Hall, and of mary 
other benefactions. 

Portrait painted by Daniel Hunting- 
ton in 1897, at the request of the 
Trustees. 


Henry Immanuel Schmidt, D.D. 


Born 1806, died 1889. D.D., Penn- 
sylvania College, 1850. Professor 
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German Language and Literature, 
1848-80; Emeritus, 1880 

Portrait painted for the Trustees in 
1880 by Jacob H. Lazarus. 


James Smith, M.D. 


Born 1738, died 1812. A.B., College 
of New Jersey, 1757; M.D., Leyden 
University, 1764. Professor of Chem- 
istry and Materia Medica, 1767-70; 
Trustee College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, 1807-11. 

Portrait, painter not known, pre- 
sented by Dr. David Hosack in 1834. 


John Augustine Smith, M.D. 
Born 1782, died 1865. A.B., Wil- 
liam and Mary College, 1800; M.D., 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, 
and College of Physicians and Sur- 


geons, 1812. Professor Anatomy and 
Surgery, 1808-13; Anatomy and 
Physiology, 1811-13 and 1826-43. 


President William and Mary College, 
1814-26. Identified with the original 
organization of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, and Trustee and 
President, 1831-43. 

Portrait copied from the original 
painted by J. G. Chapman in 1846. 
Presented by Augustine Smith, Esq., 
in 1870. 


Alexander Hodgson Stevens, M.D., 
LL.D. 


Born 1789, died 1869. A.B., Yale, 
1807; M.D., University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1811; LL.D., University State 
of New York, 1849. Professor Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Surgery, 1826- 
37, 1840-44; Professor Clinical Sur- 
gery, 1837-39; Emeritus, 1844-60; 
President and Trustee, 1843-55. At- 
tended the first course of lectures at 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in 1807. Prominent for his popularity 
and stccess as a clinical teacher, his 
accuracy of diagnosis and felicity of 
illustration. 

Copy of a portrait painted by Inman 
for the New York Hospital in ees 
Presented in 1871 by Dr. John G 
Adams, a graduate of 1830, and a 
former pupil of Dr. Stevens. 


Daniel D. Tompkins 

1774, died 1825. Class of 
Member New York Assembly, 
New York Constitutional Con- 


Born 


1795: 
1801 ; 
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Representative in Con- 
Associate Justice Su- 
preme Court of New York, 1804-7; 
Governor of New York, 1807-17; 
Vice-President of the United States, 
1817-25; a founder of the New York 
Historical Society and New York 
Public School Society; Regent, Uni- 
versity State of New York. 

Portrait, painter not known, pre- 
sented October I, 1906, by Wm. W. 
Tompkins, of Newport, R. I. 


vention, 1801; 
gress, 1805-7; 


John Torrey, M.D., LL.D. 


Born 1706, died 1873. M.D., College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, 1818 ; 
A.M., Yale College, 1823; LL.D., Wil- 
liams College, 1825 and ‘Amherst Col- 
lege, 1845. Professor of Chemistry, 
Geology and Mineralogy, West Point 
Military Academy, 1824-27; Chemistry 
and Botany, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, 1827-55; Emeritus, 1860; 
Trustee, 1856-73; Professor of Chem- 
istry and Natural History, College of 
New Jersey, 1830-54; United States 
Assayer in New York, 1853-73. One 
of the most distinguished of Ameri- 
can scientists. 

Portrait, painter not known, painted 
for the Trtistees 1873. 


John Howard Van Amringe, L.H.D., 
LL.D. 


Class of 1860, A.M., 1863, L.H.D., 
1890; Ph.D., University State of New 
York, 1877; LL.D., Union College, 
1805. Tutor Mathematics, 1860; 
Adjunct Professor, 1863; Lecturer in 
School of Mines, 1864-65; Professor 
Mathematics, 1865- ; Secretary of 
the Board of the College, 1864- ; 
Dean School of Arts, 1894-96; Dean 
Columbia College since 1896. 

Portrait, painted by Eastman John- 
son, presented Commeicement Day, 
1900, by the Association of the Alumni 
of Columbia College. 


Andreas Vesalius 


Born 1514, died 1564. Professor of 
Anatomy at Pavia 1540, Bologna 1543, 
later at Pisa. Physician-in-chief to 
Charles V. at Madrid 1544. Founder 
of the modern system of anatomy. 
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Picture copied by Thomas sey 
from the original by Edouard J. 
Hamman, Paris, 1848, presented he 
number of the Professors and Tries 
tees in 1876. 


William Robert Ware, LL.D. 


Born 1832. A.B., Harvard College, 
1852, B.S: 1856, LL.D, 180655 Pro= 
fessor of Architecture, 1881-1903; 


Emeritus, 1903. 

Portrait, painted by Mrs. R. V. V. 
Sewell and presented by friends and 
former pupils of Professor Ware, 
April 7, 1902. 


George Washington 
Born 1732, died 1799 
Portrait, attributed to Gilbert Stuart, 
presented by Frederic W. Whitridge, 
February 3, 1902. 


John Watts, M.D. 
. Born 1786, died 1831. Class of 
1804; M.D., University of Edinburgh, 
1809. Professor of the Practice of 
Physic, Rutgers College, 1812-26; 
Trustee of the College of Physicians 


and Surgeons, 1820-31; President, 
1826-31. _ ‘ 
Portrait, painter not known, pre- 


sented to the College by Dr. Gilbert 
orth: Fellow and former Trustee, in 
1840. 


Charles Henry Wharton, S.T.D. 

Born 1748, died 1833. Educated at 
English Jesuits’ College at St. Omer’s, 
Md. Rector St. Mary’s Church, Bur- 
lington, N. J., 1798-1833. Trustee, 
College of New Jersey, 1800-16. 
President of Columbia College, 1801. 

Portrait, painter not known, copied 
by William H. Hyde in 1897 from. the 
original in the possession of St. 
Mary’s Church, Burlington, N. J., by 
order of the Trustees. 


Peter Wilson, LL.D. 


Born 1746, died 1825. A.M., Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen; LL.D., Union 
College, 1798. Professor Greek and 
Latin, 1789-92, 1797; Emeritus, 18203 
Acting-President, 1800-1. 

Portrait, painter not known, 


pre- 
sented by the Alumni in 1822. 
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EUS Ore ARTISTS 


JouN WHITE ALEXANDER. Born in 
Allegheny City, Pa., October 7, 1856. 
Educated in Munich, Florence and 
Paris. Won the gold medal of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts 
in 1897; a gold medal at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900; one at the Pan- 
American Exposition in Buffalo in 


Igor, etc. Created Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor in 1901. Elected 
National Academician, 1902. Mem- 


ber of several art academies and so- 
cieties. Has representative pictures 
in the Luxembourg Gallery, Paris, 
and in many collections in Europe and 
America. He has painted decorations 
at the Congressional Library in Wash- 
ington, and many portraits. 

Mrs. JAMES HULME CANFIELD, Born 
in Wisconsin; educated at State Uni- 
versity; student in art schools and 
under private instruction in Chicago, 
New York and Paris. 

JoHN GaApsBy CHAPMAN. Born in 
Alexandria, Va., 1808, died November 
28, 1889. He studied in Italy and 
settled in New York. Elected a mem- 
ber of the National Academy of De- 
sign in 1836; was one of the original 
members of the Sketch Club, which 
in 1847 became the Century Associa- 
tion. After 1848 he resided in Rome. 

JoHN SINGLETON CopLey. Born in 
Boston July 3, 1737, died in London 
September 9, 1815. His first teacher 
was his stepfather, Peter Pelham, an 
engraver. Began painting portraits at 
the age of seventeen. He went to 
England in 1774 and remained there. 
Copley was an_ excellent portrait 
painter, trained in the fine English 
school of the eighteenth century. 

Avucusta DupLey. Painted portrait 
of Prof. J. R. Beck. 

JosepH OrteL Eaton. Born in 
Licking County, Ohio, February 8, 
1829, died in Yonkers, N. Y., February 
7, 1875. He was an associate of the 
National Academy of Design and a 
member of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colors. He was best known 
as a portrait-painter. His pictures at 
Columbia are signed with a mono- 
gram. 

Joun WHETTON EHNINGER. Born 
in New York City, July 22, 1827, and 
died in Saratoga, 1889. A.B. Colum- 
bia, 1847. In 1848-49 he studied with 


Couture in Paris. An illustrator and 
painter of portraits. 


CHARLES Lorrnc Exxtiotr. Born in 


Scipio, N. Y., 1812, died in Albany, 
I Came to New York City in 
1834. Pupil of Trumbull and of 


Quidor. Elected Associate of Na- 
tional Academy of Design in 1845 and 
Academician in 1846. Painted a large 
number of portraits of eminent men 
of his time. 

ELLEN G. Emmet. Born in San 
Francisco. Granddaughter of Judge 
Robert Emmet of New York. Studied 
with William M. Chase and Robert 
Reid, and later in Paris four years 
with Frederick MacMonnies. Has ex- 
hibited in New York, Boston and 
Washington. Awarded silver medal 
at St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 

Epouarp JEAN ConrAD HAMMAN. 
Born at Ostend, Belgium, 1819, died 
at Paris, March 30, 1888. A Belgian 
painter, pupil of Nicaise de Keyser. 
He worked in Paris after 1846. His 
“Infancy of Charles V.” is in the 
Luxembourg. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM HeErrINnc. Born 
in New York City, November 24, 1821, 
died March 7, 1908. He was a pupil 
of his father, James Herring, and of 
Henry Inman. 

Tuomas Hicxs. Born in New- 
town, Pa., October 18, 1823, died at 
Trenton Falls, N. Y., October 8, 1890. 
Entered the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts in 1837. In 1838 he ex- 
hibited “The Death of Abel” at the 
National Academy of Design in New 
York. Studied in Europe from 1845 


to 1849. Elected a National Acade- 
mician in I85T. : 
DANIEL HUNTINGTON. Born in 


New York, 1816, died there April 18, 
1906. Studied with Samuel F. B. 
Morse, then President of the National 
Academy of Design. Visited Europe 
in 1839 and 1844. Elected Associate 
of the National Academy in 1839; 
Academician in 1840, and president 
1863-69 and 1877-91. He was espe- 
cially successful as a portrait painter, 
and had many distinguished men 
among his sitters. 
WittiamM Henry Hype. 
New York, January 29, 1858. A.B. 
Columbia College, 1877. | Studied 
painting in Paris at Académie Julien 
under Boulanger, Lefebvre, Doucet and 


Born in 
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Alexander Harrison. Member So- 
ciety of American Artists, 1893; Asso- 
ciate of National Academy of Design, 
1900. Received honorable mention at 
Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1900; 
bronze medal at Pan-American Ex- 
position, Buffalo, 1901. 

CHARLES CROMWELL INGHAM. Born 
in Dublin, 1796, died in New York, 
1863. Trained in the Dublin Acad- 
emy, and settled in New York in 1817. 
He assisted in founding the National 
Academy of Design in 1826 and served 
as Vice-President from i845 to 1850. 
He was an organizer and first Presi- 
dent of the Old Sketch Club in 1827, 
which in 1847 was transformed into 
the Century Association. 

Henry InMAN. Born in Utica, N. 
Y., October 20, 1801, died in New 
York City, January 17, 1846. Was ap- 
prenticed to John Wesley Jarvis at the 
age of fourteen, and at twenty-one 
opened a studio for himself. Assisted 
in establishing the National Academy 
of Design in 1826 and was its first 
vice-president. He was a painstaking 
painter and accomplished much excel- 
lent work. His best productions were 


portraits, of which several were 
painted in England, of Macaulay, 
Wordsworth, Chalmers and Lord 
Cottenham. 

EASTMAN JOHNSON. Born in 


Lovell, Me., July 29, 1824, died in New 
York April 5, 1906. Was self-taught. In 
1845 established himself as a portrait- 
painter in Washington, D. C. From 
1849 to 1856 he studied in Europe, 
especially in Ditisseldorf and The 
Hague. In 1858 he settled in New 
York for the rest of his life. Elected 
member of the National Academy of 
Design in 1860. Painted many inter- 
esting genre pictures, but was espe- 
cially successful in portraiture. He 
was a painter of fine training, large 
experience and excellent technique. A 
notable example of his work is the 
“Old Kentucky Home” in the Lenox 
Library. 

J. Reppinc Ketrty. Born in New 
York City in 1870. Trained at the 
National Academy of Design, where 
he won the Suydam medal in 1895 
and the Cannon prize for figure paint- 
ing in 1897. 

Lawrence Kitpurn. Died in 1775. 
His record is pleasingly presented in 
the Historical Magazine, Vol. 10, 
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1866, Supplement No. 1. He came to 
New York in May, 1754, and from 
time to time printed in the local papers 
quaint advertisements, which have 
been preserved. He was for a time 
successful as a portrait painter, but 
finally drifted into business as a dealer 
in paints, oils, etc. : 

Jacop Hart Lazarus. Born in 
New York, October 4, 1822, died there 
January 11, 1891. A pupil of Henry 
Inman. Elected an Associate of Na- 
tional Academy of Design in 1849. | 

Tuomas Le Crear. Born in 
Owego, N. Y., March 17, 1818, died 
in Rutherford Park, N. J., November 
26, 1882. He was self-taught, and 
settled in New York City in 1839. 
Elected National Academician in 1863. 

Don RarmuNDO DE Maprazo. Born 
in Rome in 1841. A Spanish painter, 
the son of Don Federico de Madrazo, 
also a painter and director of the 
Museo di Prado in Madrid. Studied 
with his father and finished his edu- 
cation in Paris. Succeeded his 
brother-in-law, Mariano Fortuny, as 
the leader among Spanish painters. 
He is best known by his genre pic- 
tures in costume. 

Francis Davis Mittet. Born in 
Mattapoisett, Mass., November 3, 1846. 
A.B., Harvard University, 1869. 
Served as drummer of the 60th Massa- 
chusetts Regiment in 1864. Studied 
art at the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts in Antwerp, 1871-72, where he 
won silver and gold medals. Was 
Second Commissioner from Massa- 
chusetts to the Vienna Exposition, 
1873; war correspondent for New 
York Herald, London Daily News and 
London Graphic in the Russo-Turkish 
War, 1877-78. Director of decora- 
tions and of functions at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, 1893. Legion of 
Honor, Paris, 1900; Member of the 
National Academy of Design, 1885, and 
other artistic societies; Honorary 
Member Architectural League. He is 
well known as an author. 

Francis Luis Mora. Born in 
Montevideo, July 27, 1874. Trained 
at the School of the Boston Art Mu- 
seum and at the Art Students’ League, 
New York. Painted decorations at 
the Lynn Public Library, 1900, and 
St. Louis Exposition, 1904. Won the 
Hallgarten prize, National Academy 
of Design, 1905, and numerous medals. 


1908 | 


Member of National Academy of De- 
sign, 1906. 

Witu1amM SipNEy Mount. Born in 
Setauket, L. I, November 26, 1807, 
died there November IQ, 1868. In 
1826 he entered the School of the 
National Academy of Design in New 
York. Associate of National Acad- 
emy of Design in 1831; Academician 
in 1832. He painted some clever 
genre pictures of American subjects. 

Francesco Mazzuott PARMIGIANO. 
Born at Parma, Italy, 1503 (or 4), 
died at Casalmaggiore 1540. He was 
brought up under the influence of 
Correggio, whose style he imitated. 
Went to Rome at the age of twenty 
and remained there until the sack 
of that city in 1527, when he went to 
Bologna. The greater part of his life 
was passed in Parma. There were 
several painters who were called Par- 


migiano. 
REMBRANDT PEALE. Born in Buck’s 
County, Pennsylvania, February 22, 


1778, died in Philadelphia, October 3, 

1860. In 1801 went to England to 
study with Benjamin West. Returned 
to the United States in 1803. He was 
one of the original members of the 
National Academy of Design, 1826, 
and succeeded John Trumbull as its 
President. 

Witt1am Henry Power. Born in 
New York February 14, 1823, died 
October 6, 1879. Was a pupil of 
Henry Inman, and afterward studied 
in Paris. Began to exhibit at the 
National Academy of Design in 1838, 
and was elected an Associate in 1839. 
He painted historical pictures of 
American subjects and many portraits. 

Morcan RuHeEeEs. Painted portraits 
of Drs. Agnew, Lefferts and Sands. 

Cart FREDERICK VON SALTzA. Born 
in Sorby, Sweden, October 29, 1858, 
died in New York, December Io, 1905. 
He received his training at the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts in Stockholm, 
and at the Royal Academy at Brussels. 
Instructor in Art at the St. Louis 
School of Fine Arts, 1892-98, Chicago 
Fine Arts Institute, 1898-99, and at 
Teachers College, 1899-1901. He ex- 
hibited in Paris, in Berlin and in many 
American cities. 

AMANDA BREWSTER SEWELL (Mrs. 
R. V. V. Sewell). Born in Essex 
County, N. Y.; trained in Paris under 
Lefebvre and Boulanger; elected Asso- 
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ciate of the National Academy of De- 
sign, 1903; awarded Clarke prize, Na- 
tional Academy of Design, 1903; 
bronze medal St. Louis Exposition, 
1904. 

WittiAM THomMAS SMEDLEY. Born 
in Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
March 26, 1858. Trained at the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Fine Arts, and in 
Paris under Jean Paul Laurens. Mem- 
ber of the National Academy of De- 
sign, 1905. 

WILLIAM OLIVER STONE. 
Derby, Conn., Sept. 26, 1830, died in 
Newport, R. I., Sept. 15, 1875. Pupil 
of Nathaniel Jocelyn in New Haven. 


Born in 


. After 1851 lived in New York City. 


Elected member of National Academy 
of Design in 1856. 

GILBERT CHARLES STUART. Born in 
Narragansett, R. I., December 3, 1755, 
died in Boston, July 27, 1828. Stuart 
dropped the middle name, always sign- 
ing himself Gilbert. In 1770 he went 
to England with a Scottish painter, 
Cosmo Alexander, He visited England 
again in 1775, remaining there through 
the war of the American Revolution. 
Leaving a good practice there he re- 
turned to the United States in 1792. 
He painted many portraits of Wash- 
ington, several from life, but many of 
them replicas. He was a prolific por- 
trait painter. The catalogue of the 
incomplete exhibition of his works in 
Boston in 1880 has 754 entries. 

Tuomas SuLty. Born in Horncastle, 
England, June 8, 1783. Came _ to 
America when a child, died in Phila- 
delphia November 5, 1872. Picked up 
his knowledge of painting from various 
people in America, chiefly from Henry 
Bembridge, Trumbull and Stuart, and 
from West in England, which he vis- 
ited in 1809. He returned to Phila- 
delphia, where for more than forty 
years he produced excellent portraits. 
He was in the first rank of the older 
school of American painters. 

Henry StTAntey Topp. Born in St. 
Louis, June 7, 1871. Pupil of Benja- 
min Constant and Jean Paul Laurens 
in Paris. Received honorable mention 
at Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, 
1901, and a bronze medal at St. Louis 
Exposition, 1904. 

Joun TRUMBULL, son of Jonathan 
Trumbull. Born in Lebanon, Con:., 
June 6, 1756, died November 10, 1843. 
Graduated from Harvard in 1773. In 
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May, 1780, he visited England and 
studied painting under West and 
Copley. His portraits and composi- 
tions, which include many interesting 
battle pieces, are widely distributed, 
the most representative collection being 
in the art building of Yale University. 

FRANKLIN TuTTLeE. Born in Ohio, 
June 28, 1846. Educated in America 
and in Europe. Has painted portraits 
of distinguished men in England and 
America; among them many connected 
with the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

JoHN VANDERLYN. Born at King- 
ston, N. Y., October 15, 1775, died 
there September 24, 1852. Early came 
under the influence of Gilbert Stuart. 
As a protégé of Aaron Burr he went 
to France in 1796 and remained there 
five years. He exhibited his “ Marius 
amid the ruins of Carthage” in the 
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Paris Salon of 1808, and won with it 
the Napoleon gold medal. He painted 
distin- 


numerous portraits of the 
guished men of his day. ; 
SAMUEL Lovett Watpo. Born in 


Windham, Conn., April 6, 1783, died 
in New York, February 16, 1861. 
Visited London from 1806 to 1809. 
Opened a studio in New York where 
he painted portraits until his death. 
Associate Member of the National 
Academy of Design in 1847. He 
formed a partnership with William 
Jewett in 1812. 

Irving Ramsey Writes. Born in 
Utica, 1861. Trained by his father, 
Lemuel M. Wiles, Carroll Beckwith, 
Wm. M. Chase and Carolus Duran. 
Awarded gold medal at Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. Member of Na- 
tional Academy of Design, 1897, 
American Water Color Society, etc. 
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Earl Hall. Auditorium. 
Barnard and Seth Low. 
Hamilton Hall. Room 301. Professors 
Adrain, Anderson, Bowden, Nairne, 
Schmidt and Wilson. 
College Study. Professors Anthon, 
Cochran, Da Ponte, Davies, Dris- 


Presidents 


ler, Kemp, McVickar and Van 
Amringe. 

Hartley Hall. Hamilton, Jay and 
Morris. 


Havemeyer Hall. Room 309. Chan- 
dler, Hamlin, Mitchill and Ren- 
wick. 

Library Building. Avery Library. Pro- 
fessor Ware. 

Cataloguing Room. W. A. Jones. 

Gallery. Phoenix. 

Law Library. Dwight, 
Livingston. 

Librarian’s Room. George Ogilvie 
and Wharton. 

President’s Room. Burgess, Butler 
and King. 

Secretary’s Office. Fish, Duc de 
Loubat, A. A. Low and Mason. 


Kent and 


Trustees’ Room. Cooper, Duer, Har- 
ris, S. Johnson, W. S. Johnson, 
B. Moore and N. F. Moore. 

Room 423. Washington. 

Schermerhorn Hall. Room 307. Da 
Costa, Hosack, Schermerhorn and 
Torrey. 

Barnard College. Dean’s Office, 
dent Barnard. 

Trustees’ Room. President Barnard 
(by Tuttle) and Dean Gill. 

Teachers College. Dean Russell. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Study. Cock, Mauran and J. A. 
Smith. 

Trustees’ Room. Bard, Beck, Curtis, 
Stevens and Watts. 

Upper Lecture Room. Clark, Dal- 
ton, Delafield, Draper, McLane, 
par Sabine, Sands and Vesa- 
ius. 

Osteology Room. James Smith. 

wade rile Clinic. Agnew and Lef- 
erts. 
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